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HOUSE  HEARINGS  ON  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 


HEARINGS  OPEN  WITH  ADMINISTRATION  WITNESSES 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  headed  by  Jere 
Cooper  of  Kentucky,  began  hearings  January  17  on  H.R.  1. 
Mr.  Cooper  introduced  this  bill,  which  provides  for  a  three 
year  extension  of  the  power  of  the  President  to  enter  into 
foreign  trade  agreements. 

It  gives  the  President  authority  over  a  three  year  period 
to  lower  rates  15%  below  the  rate  in  effect  July  1,  1955; 
to  lower  a  rate  50%  below  that  existing  on  January  1,  1945, 
if  he  determines  the  article  affected  is  not  being  imported, 
in  negligible  quantities;  and  to  lower  the  duty  on  any 
article  on  which  the  duty  is  more  than  50%  ad  valorem  to 
that  level  (50%  ad  valorem).  The  bill  does  not  change 
existing  "peril  point"  and  "escape  clause"  provisions. 

Seven  top  Administration  officials  testified  in  favor  of 
this  legislation.  Among  them  were  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  who  stated:  "Our  foreign  policy. ..is  to  enable  the 
people  of  this  country  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  blessings  of 
liberty.  I  am  convinced  that  that  result  cannot  be  achieved 
without  cooperative  trade  relations  of  a  dependable  charac¬ 
ter  between  the  free  nations." 

In  their  testimony.  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E. 
W'ilson  and  Foreign  Operations  Administrator  Harold  E. 
Stassen  favored  some  expansion  of  non-strategic  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  showed  a  willingness  to  trade 
butter  for  manganese,  a  vital  element  in  the  hardening  of 
steel.  Stassen  also  favored  a  "slight  expansion"  in  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  that  "would  not  materially  add  to  the  Soviet 
war  potential." 

CHAIRMAN  OF  FCNL  GENERAL  COMMITTEE  TESTIFIES 

Among  those  who  testified  for  passage  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  was  Delbert  E.  Replogle,  Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  FCNL.  He  testified  that  "the  best 
alternative  to  indefinite  cold  war,  capable  of  exploding 
almost  overnight  into  armed  conflict,  would  seem  to  us  to 
be  a  world  in  which  men  increasingly  learn  cooperation. 


conciliation,  and  in  the  end  find  a  sense  of  real  brother¬ 
hood.  Trade  channels  which  are  free  can  have  beneficial 
results  in  this  respect." 

Opponents  of  the  measure  began  testimony  January  25* 
The  previous  evening  some  200  of  them  met  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Hotel  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Committee  of  In¬ 
dustry,  Agriculture  and  Labor  on  Import  Export  Policy, 
headed  by  O.  R.  Strackbein,  one  of  the  country’s  most 
outspoken  opponents  of  liberal  trade  policies. 

Opposition  testimony  emphasized  that  the  lowering  of 
tariffs  would  injure  specific  industries  such  as  coal  and 
textiles,  and  would  bring  "risk  of  injury  to  American 
workers,  farmers  and  producers."  Over  200  witnesses  have 
been  scheduled  to  appear  either  for  or  against  this  legisla¬ 
tion  through  February  4. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  PASSAGE 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  what  will  happen.  Certain 
facts  that  bear  upon  this  legislation,  however,  may  be 
noted. 

(1)  The  legislation  has  a  good  chance  to  pass  although 
efforts  will  be  made  to  weaken  it  by  amendment.  The 

FCNL  believes  that  the  present  proposal  is  good,  but 
would  prefer  a  stronger  bill.  For  example,  the  President’s 
authority  should  be  extended  for  five  years,  to  provide 
greater  stability  in  American  policy. 

(2)  At  this  writing,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  have 
been  far  more  vocal  than  the  supporters.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
being  flooded  with  special  pressure  letters  and  telegrams 
denouncing  H.R.  1  —  with  very  little  mail  on  the  other  side. 

(3)  The  Editors  of  this  Newsletter  suggest  that  letters 
should  he  sent  to  your  Representatives  and  Senators 

to  urge  them  to  support  this  legislation.  Letters  should  go 
in  particular  to  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Empha¬ 
sis  should  be  placed  on  the  undesirability  of  weakening 
the  bill  by  crippling  amendments. 


ACTIONS  BY  THE  1954  U  N  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
WHICH  NEED  CONGRESSIONAL 
IMPLEMENTATION  OR  SUPPORT 

The  U  N  General  Assembly  passed  resolutions  in  at 
least  six  major  areas  which  will  require  action  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Admiinistration,  either  in  the  form  of  actual 
legislation  and  appropriations,  or  in  terms  of  increased 
initiative  and  moral  support.  This  Newsletter  will  discuss: 

U  N  technical  assistance;  the  U  N  Children’s  Fund;  U  N 
refugee  programs;  the  proposed  U  N  Fund  for  Economic 
Development  (SUN  FED);  and  universal  disarmament.  Three 
other  important  topics  before  the  Assembly,  which  are  af¬ 
fected  by  Congressional  attitudes,  but  which  will  not  be 
discussed  here,  are  the  questions  of  admission  of  new 
members,  of  U  N  Charter  Revision,  and  of  a  proposed 
Vlorld  Food  Reserve.  These  questions  will  be  discussed 
in  later  Newsletters. 

V  N  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Background:  The  U  N  Expanded  Technical  Assistance 
Program  (UNETAP),  which  began  operations 
in  July  1950  with  a  budget  of  $20  million  for  an  eighteen- 
month  period,  is  financed  entirely  by  contributions  from 
participating  governments.  In  1954,  with  ever  increasing 
support  from  a  large  number  of  nations,  the  program  was 
allocated  $25.3  million;  for  1955,  however,  a  total  of  only 
$13  million  had  been  pledged  by  61  governments  by  January 
17.  These  countries  have  actually  increased  their  pledges 
over  1954,  while  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
pledge. 

The  annual  "Pledging  Conference’’,  where  nations  com¬ 
mit  themselves  for  the  following  calendar  year  (extending 
from  January  1  to  December  31)»  was  held  on  November 
24,  1954.  At  that  time,  the  United  States  delegate  could 
not  officially  support  the  program,  since  the  Congress  had 
refused  to  appropriate  the  $8  million  for  the  first  half  of 
1955,  which  President  Eisenhower  had  requested.  Con¬ 
gress  also  specified  that  no  further  pledges  were  to  be 
made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  until  Congress  had 
acted. 

Ambassador  Lodge  and  Senator  H.  Alexander  Smith 
stated  at  the  U  N,  on  behalf  of  President  Eisenhower,  that 
the  President  would  request  funds  from  the  next  Congress. 
In  his  recent  Budget  Message  to  Congress,  the  President 
asked  for  a  total  of  $4.7  billion  for  military,  economic  and 
technical  foreign  aid.  Although  there  was  no  breakdown  of 
this  figure,  and  hence  no  specific  mention  of  UNETAP, 
the  State  Department  has  said  that  such  a  request  will  be 
forthcoming. 

At  present,  UNETAP  is  in  a  position  to  do  very  little 
planning  ahead  —  and  a  great  number  of  worthwhile  pro¬ 
grams  in  health,  agriculture,  education,  administration  and 
industrial  development,  are  being  curtailed  or,  in  many 
cases,  eliminated  entirely,  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Failure 
of  the  Congress  to  act  promptly  may  spell  the  doom  of  the 
U  N’s  carefully  developed  multilateral  program  which  is 
showing  such  heartwarming  results  all  over  the  world. 
The  U  N  General  Assembly’s  resolution  to  continue  the 
program  passed  without  objection  on  November  26;  the 
next  step  is  up  to  Congress. 

Congressional  action  needed:  The  U.S.  contribution  in 

1954  to  U  N  Technical  As¬ 
sistance  was  $13.8  million.  If  this  country  followed  the 
lead  of  some  20  other  countries,  that  figure  would  need  to 
be  increased  in  1955  by  at  least  20%.  Regardless  of 
amount,  immediate  action  is  needed.  Congress  should  (1) 


appropriate  immediately  the  S8  million  already  authorized 
to  cover  the  period  from  now  until  July  1.  (2)  Authorize 

and  appropriate  the  amount  needed  to  cover  the  ensuing 
eighteen  months  —  about  S25  million  —  so  that  our  dele¬ 
gates  can  go  to  the  U  N  next  fall  with  the  money  already 
appropriated  for  the  calendar  year  1956. 

Concerned  individuals  should  write  letters  to  their  own 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  contact  the  Chairmen  and 
individual  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees.  (Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  is  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and  Representa¬ 
tive  Clarence  Cannon  of  Missouri  is  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee.) 

V  N  REFUGEE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Background:  There  are  three  U  N  organizations  dealing 
with  refugee  problems  —  the  office  of  the 
U  N  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  the  U  N  Relief  and 
Werks  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA),  and  the  U  N  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(UNKRA).  The  work  of  all  three  organizations  was  con¬ 
tinued  by  resolutions  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1954. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  these  international  agencies, 
the  U.S.  supports  two  other  programs.  First,  the  Refugee  ' 
Relief  Act  of  1953  provides  for  the  admission  for  214,000 
refugees  above  regular  immigration  quotas  up  to  December 
1956.  Very  few  refugees  have  actually  come  into  the  coun¬ 
try  under  this  Act,  mainly  because  of  the  rigid  screening 
procedures  required  prior  to  admission.  Second,  the  U.S. 
supports  the  Inter-Governrrental  Committee  for  European 
Migration,  which  seeks  to  move  persons  out  of  Europe, 
who  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to  find  transportation,  to 
relieve  population  pressure.  For  the  most  part,  this  effort 
has  been  directed  toward  migration  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  —  and  is  supported  by  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  governments. 

General  Assembly  Action:  In  October,  the  U  N  General 

Assembly,  in  a  resolution  op¬ 
posed  only  by  the  five  nations  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  continued 
the  work  of  the  U  N  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  on  a 
four-year  basis.  It  gave  special  instructions  that  work  be 
"devoted  principally  to  the  promotion  of  permanent  solu¬ 
tions’’  in  addition  to  emergency  assistance,  for  the 
300,000  refugees  under  the  care  of  the  Office.  The  High 
Commissioner  was  authorized  to  solicit  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  from  governments  during  this  period.  These  300,000 
human  beings  who  come  under  the  Commissioner’s  mandate 
are  those  victims  of  World  War  II  whose  problems  have 
been  the  most  difficult  because  of  age  or  disabilities. 

The  High  Commissioner’s  Advisory  Committee  has  set 
the  total  target  for  the  four  year  period  at  $16  million  - 
with  the  first  year  at  $4.2  million.  Up  to  $1  million  is  to 
be  used  for  emergency  relief  and  $3.2  million  for  "perma¬ 
nent  solutions’’.  The  President  is  expected  to  ask  for  $1.4 
million  for  1955,  as  the  U.S.  share  of  the  total.  Last  year, 
the  President  requested  $500,000  for  emergency  relief, 
This  was  cut  out  during  the  last  conference  to  iron  out 
differences  in  the  Senate  and  House  bills. 

The  fiscal  1955  budget  of  the  U  N  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  is  to  be  $25-1  million  for 
relief  and  $36.2  million  for  rehabilitation.  The  U.S.  pledge 
of  $16  million  for  relief  can  be  met  from  $23  million  of  un¬ 
expended  balances.  In  addition,  $30  million  was  authorized 
by  the  83rd  Congress  for  rehabilitation  purposes.  This 
authorization  shows  a  concern  to  be  ready  to  appropriate 
when  rehabilitation  projects  actually  get  underway. 
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The  budget  of  the  U  N  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency, 
by  contrast,  was  sharply  reduced.  When  UNKRA  was  first 
set  up,  the  U.S.  pledged  a  total  of  $162.5  million,  with  the 
provision  that  at  no  point  would  the  U.S.  share  be  more 
than  65%  of  the  total.  To  date,  we  have  paid  about  $84 
million  of  a  total  $124  million*  —  which  is  slightly  more 
than  65%.  As  a  result,  the  State  Department  will  probably 
not  press  for  additional  support,  beyond  the  available 
$8.6  million  for  the  first  half  of  1955.  A  major  difficulty 
this  agency  faces  is  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  shown  by  other 
nations  —  for  example,  Britain  announced  that  their  current 
contribution  of  $2.8  million  will  be  their -last  one. 

Congressional  Action  Needed:  The  Congress  should  (1) 

authorize  and  appropriate 
(i  at  least  SI. 4  million  for  the  U  N  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  (2)  appropriate  the  sum  already  authorized  for 
rehabilitation  of  Arab  refugees  in  Palestine,  (3)  appropri¬ 
ate  an  additional  sum  for  UNKRA  —  the  $8.6  million 
for  the  next  six  months,  and  preferably  a  sum  based  on  the 
need  to  be  met  rather  than  on  some  mathematical  formula, 

(4)  continue  our  own  substantial  program  in  Korea,  which 
up  to  July,  1954,  has  totalled  more  than  $996  million,  and 

(5)  continue  to  support  U.S.  refugee  programs,  and  make 
changes  in  the  restrictive  administration  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953*  Letters  to  this  effect  should  be  ad- 

‘  dressed  to  members  of  the  two  Appropriations  Committees, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

UNIVERSAL  DBARMANENT 

Background:  The  General  Assembly  adopted  without  dis¬ 
sent  a  resolution  asking  that  the  talks  be¬ 
tween  the  five  governments  represented  on  the  U  N  Dis¬ 
armament  Sub-committee  (United  States,  Britain,  Canada, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union)  be  resumed.  These  negotiations 
are  expected  to  begin  in  late  February  in  London,  where 
<  the  previous  conversations  were  held  last  June. 

During  the  discussions  last  year,  Britain  and  France 
presented  a  disarmament  plan  which  would  be  put  into 
operation  in  three  stages.  This  was  designed  to  meet  the 
Russian  insistence  that  there  should  be  an  unconditional 
ban  on  the  manufacture  or  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  before  any  disarmament  plan  could  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Anglo-French  plan  is  shown  on  the  chart  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page. 

The  Russians  at  once  rejected  this  plan  but  later  ap- 
'  parently  modified  their  position.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Assembly  Mr.  Vyshinsky  proposed  that  the  plan  should  be 
the  basis  of  further  discussions.  The  long  debate  which 
followed  this  proposal  did  not  clear  up  many  obscurities  in 
the  position  of  the  major  powers,  particularly  that  of 
Russia,  but  it  did  indicate  some  willingness  to  modify  pre¬ 
vious  rigid  positions. 

Armaments  are  both  a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  tension.  A  general  improvement  in  the  inter- 


British  delegate  in  the  U  N  General  Assembly  pointed  out, 
real  discussion  of  and  planning  for  disarmament  will  itself 
help  to  reduce  tension.  One  experienced  diplomat,  M. 
Jules  Moch  of  France,  has  expressed  the  view  that  more 
progress  over  disarmament  was  achieved  during  the  second 
half  of  1954  than  during  the  eleven  years  of  discussion  in 
the  League  and  the  nine  years  in  the  U  N.  It  is  too  early, 
however,  to  assess  what  negative  effects  may  result  from 
the  current  controversy  over  Formosa. 

Congressional  Action  Needed:  If  real  progress  is  to  be 

made  at  these  talks,  not 
only  the  Soviet  attitude  but  that  of  the  United  States,  is 
important.  General  climate  of  opinion  is  also  important. 
It  would  encourage  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  our  opinion,  if  the  House  of  Representatives  were  to 
pass  a  strong  disarmament  resolution  calling  for  more 
American  initiative,  similar  to  the  resolution  offered  two 
years  ago  by  some  fifty-two  Congressmen.  This  resolution 
was  never  considered  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  or  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  more  important  yet,  on  the  negative  side,  passage 
of  draft  extension  or  any  other  compulsory  training  or 
reserve  bill  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  other  direction. 
Russian  insincerity  is  frequently  cited  as  one  of  the  chief 
stumbling  blocks  in  achieving  accord  on  disarmament  — 
and  there  is  probably  much  substance  in  this  view.  How¬ 
ever,  the  only  reasonable  way  to  show  up  someone  else’s 
insincerity,  again  according  to  M.  Moch  of  France,  is  to 
be  absolutely  sincere  oneself. 

FINANCING  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Background:  Since  1951  the  U  N  has  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  a  plan  to  use  the  savings  achieved  from 
internationally-guaranteed  disarmament  to  provide  grants- 
in-aid  and  long-term  low-interest  loans  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  The  idea  behind  this  plan,  popularly  known  as 
SUNFED,  the  Special  U  N  Fund  for  Economic  Development, 
is  to  provide  a  source  to  finance  development  projects  like 
harbor  and  highway  improvement  or  power  projects  —  which 
do  not  attract  private  investment  because  they  do  not 
yield  an  immediate  profit. 

The  need  for  some  such  financial  source  is  great,  be¬ 
cause  basic  development  frequently  is  an  essential  before 
private  investment  will  be  able  to  find  programs  which  are 
profitable  —  hence,  general  development  must  lay  the 
groundwork  for  further  improvement.  The  International 
Bank  cannot  make  such  grants-in-aid,  or  for  that  matter, 
loans,  which  would  serve  the  purpose  —  for  it  is  limited  to 
financing  projects  where  there  is  both  a  governmental  or 
central  bank  guarantee  in  the  recipient  country,  and  a 
strong  prospect  for  repayment. 

The  original  proposal  before  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  U  N  provided  that  SUNFED  be  set  up  with 
$250  million  working  capital  as  a  beginning.  Nothing  has 
come  of  the  proposal,  referred  to  by  Miguel  Quaderno,  Sr. 


^  national  atmosphere  would  help  to  make  nations  feel  less  of  the  Philippines  as  the  "white  hope”  of  the  have-not 

dependent  on  armaments,  and,  as  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  former  countries,  because  the  more  developed  countries  have  been 


Stage 

Control 

Troops,  conventional 
weapons,  military  budgets 

Weapons  of  mass  destruction 

First  stage 

Effective  control 
system  introduced 

Freezing  at  an  agreed  level 

Use  prohibited  except  for 
defense  against  aggression  | 

Second  stage 

Control  system 
strengthened 

Levels  reduced 

Manufacture  prohibited  | 

Third  stage 

Agreed  reduction  completed 

Stocks  destroyed  and  | 

possession  prohibited 
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reluctant  to  supp>oit  it.  The  United  States  delegate  an¬ 
nounced  that  as  long  as  defense  expenditures  continue, 
we  could  not  afford  the  $80  million  requested  (which  is 
just  over  3%  of  the  total  military  foreign  aid  appropriated 
by  Congress  in  1954.) 

Perhaps  a  more  immediately  realizable  plan  in  the 
present  circumstances  is  to  set  up  an  International  Finance 
Corporation  affiliated  with  the  International  Bank.  The 
General  Assembly  has  agreed  that  such  an  agency  should 
be  established,  and  during  the  last  session  asked  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  to  prepare  draft  statutes.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  announced  that  he  will  ask  Congress  for  $35 
million  to  help  establish  such  an  organization,  if  at  least 
30  other  nations  express  their  interest  and  support.  The 
initial  working  capital  proposed  is  $100  million. 

The  proposed  International  Finance  Corporation  would 
not  take  the  place  of  SUNFED.  Its  purpose  would  be  to 
underwrite  the  flow  of  risk  capital  from  private  sources, 
through  a  liberal  loan  policy.  This  is  an  extremely  modest 
start  toward  "filling  the  gaps”  where  development  work 
is  not  now  taking  place.  Since  it  has  Administration  sup¬ 
port,  it  would  seem  to  stand  a  good  chance  to  come  into 
being  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  government  officials  feel  they 
must  wait  for  disarmament  to  be  achieved  before  they  can 
press  for  a  substantial  economic  development  fund.  This 
is  particularly  so  when  easing  of  economic  tensions  and  a 
creation  of  decent  conditions  in  the  less  blessed  areas  of 
the  world  might  do  so  much  to  create  a  better  world  climate 
where  universal  disarmament  could  be  achieved. 

Congressional  Action  Needed:  The  Congress  should  seri¬ 
ously  consider  President 
Eisenhower’s  request,  when  it  is  made,  for  $35  million  for 
the  proposed  International  Finance  Corporation.  The  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committees  and  Appropriations  Committees 
should  take  prompt  action  in  such  consideration.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Administration  should  follow  out  its  obligation 
under  the  General  Assembly  resolution  passed  last  Decem¬ 
ber  to  make  known  arul  understood  the  ideas  embodied  in 
the  SUNFED  proposal,  even  if  the  United  States’  official 
policy  is  unfavorable.  Several  important  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  said  in  conversations  at 
a  recent  conference  on  social  and  economic  development 
that  they  had  never  before  heard  of  the  SUNFED  idea. 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN’S  FUNDS 

Background:  UNICEF  is  one  of  the  United  Nations  pro¬ 
grams  which  holds  the  widest  popular  appeal 
because  it  deals  with  the  world’s  children.  A  considerable 
portion  of  UNICEF’s  budget  is  raised  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  from  individuals  through  national  committees. 
Governmental  contributions  are,  however,  the  main  support 
of  this  program,  which  has  developed  beyond  its  emer¬ 
gency  character,  and  is  now  carrying  on  constructive  long- 
range  child  welfare  projects  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Ninth  Assembly  passed  unanimously  a  congratula¬ 
tory  resolution  on  UNICEF,  and  invited  all  participating 
states  to  continue  their  efforts  to  expand  the  resources  of 
the  Fund.  UNICEF  has  asked  for  $12  million  this  year 
from  the  United  States,  and  is  trying  to  raise  $8  million 
from  the  other  participating  governments.  (In  addition,  a 
country  receiving  aid  must  match  the  funds  coming  into 
it  —  so  that  actually  the  U.S.  share  would  be  $12  million 
out  of  $40  million,  or  roughly  30%). 


Congressional  action  needed:  Last  year  the  "matching 

ratio”  of  the  United  States 
contribution  was  reduced  from  70%  of  the  total  central 
fund  to  60%.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Executive  Branch 
will  not  recomment  further  reduction  of  this  ratio.  Con¬ 
gress  should  appropriate  at  least  the  SI 2  million  requested 
hy  the  Children’ s  Fund. 


IN  BRIEF 


Aid  to  Education:  On  January  26,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  headed  by 
Senator  Hill  of  Alabama,  began  hearings  to  secure  current 
information  on  the  urgency  of  school  construction  legis¬ 
lation.  President  Eisenhower’s  message  on  schools  is 
scheduled  for  February  15. 

A  number  of  bills  to  provide  aid  to  schools  have  been 
introduced.  Among  these  are  S.  5,  introduced  by  Senator 
Hill  and  29  other  Senators,  and  H.R.  15,  introduced  by 
Congressmain  Bailey  of  West  Virginia.  (See  Newsletter  No. 
136  for  further  information  on  school  needs.) 


Health:  On  January  31,  President  Eisenhower  sent  his 
health  message  to  Congress.  Included  in  his  8- 
point  program  was  a  request  for  a  reinsurance  program  to 
encourage  expansion  by  private  health  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  The  83rd  Congress  received  a  similar  request,  but 
failed  to  act  upon  it.  (See  Newsletter  No.  136.) 


Loyalty-Security'  Program:  Several  resolutions  have  been 

introduced  early  this  Congress 
asking  that  a  bipartisan  commission  on  internal  security 
be  set  up  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  security  system. 
(You  might  write  to  the  House  Clerk,  U.S.  Capitol,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.  asking  for  copies  of  S.J.Res.  21  and 
H.J.Res.  157.) 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report  says  of  the  present  security 
program:  "Congressmen  are  calling  the  program,  a  hodge¬ 
podge.  Imiportant  Republicans  say  it  is  not  working  proper¬ 
ly.  There  are  areas  in  which  half  a  dozen  or  more  agen¬ 
cies  may  make  investigations.  Decisions  made  by  one 
agency  are  not  binding  upon  others.  .  .” 


Committee  Procedures:  On  January  18,  Congressman 
Keating  of  New  York  introduced 
H.Res.  78,  which  would  authorize  the  Speaker  to  appoint  a 
select  committee  to  report  to  the  House  not  later  than 
December  31,  1955.  Among  other  things  this  committee 
would  look  into  the  "rules  of  procedure  governing  the  corn- 
duct  of  investigations  authorized  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives”,  and  consider  "provisions  to  compel  ob¬ 
servance  of  such  rules  of  procedure.  .  .” 

The  rules  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  leave  much 
discretion  to  committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen  as  to 
the  procedures  they  will  follow.  The  need  for  uniform  and 
fair  rules  of  procedure  has  been  evident  during  the  last 
few  years. 
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WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  NO.  137 
SPECIAL  ANTI-CONSCRIPTION  SUPPLEMENT 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

FEBRUARY  1955 


Two  proposals  for  peacetime  conscription  are  now  before  Congress.  Cne  provides  for  a 
four-year  extension  of  the  draft  (in  the  House  this  is  H.R.  3005).  The  other  provides  for 
a  limited  LV.T  and  compulsory  reserve  (the  House  bill  is  H.R.  2967). 

1.  Write  now  or  wire  your  Senator  urging  him  to  vote  against  draft  extension  or  any  peace¬ 
time  conscription. 

2.  Express  your  concern  to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  there  should 
be  no  LViT  or  compulsory  reserve. 

3.  Bring  a  delegation  to  Washington  during  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  from  church,  farm, 
educational  and  labor  organizations  to  talk  over  these  questions  with  your  Congress¬ 
man,  your  Senators,  and  other  Congressmen  from  your  area. 

4.  Send  25  cents  to  the  FCNL  for  an  analysis  of  Defense  Establishment  proposals  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Council  Against  Conscription,  **The  Facts  About  the  Pentagon’s 
Conscription  Plans.”' 


DRIVE  ON  TO  RUSH  DRAFT  EXTENSION  THROUGH  CONGRESS 


Doesn^t  Want  ANY  Loose  Ends! 


House  Committee  Rushes  Hearings:  By  the  time  this  sup¬ 
plement  reaches  you, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  have  voted  on  H.R.  3005, 
a  bill  to  extend  the  draft  for  four  years,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  only  on  January  25-  Cn  February  3  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  34  to  0  voted  to  send  the 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  roll-call  vote  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  8  even  before  copies  of  the  hearings,  are  generally 
available. 

The  speed  with  which  the  bill  was  reported  out  after 
such  brief  hearings  has  caused  many  observers  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  determined  drive  is  on  to  rush  this  bill  through 
Congress  before  opposition  can  develop  and  while  concern 
over  Formosa  is  still  acute. 

Carl  Vinson,  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  had  originally  planned  to  admit  only  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Defense  Establishment  and  Selective  Service, 
but  latter  yielded  to  give  opposition  witnesses  only  ten 
minutes  each  to  testify.  Supporters  of  draft  extension  and 
those  offering  amendments  were  given  until  3:15  p.m.  of  the 
second  day  of  hearings  to  be  heard;  the  opponents  (nine 
witnesses  representing  seven  organizations,  including 
FCNL)  were  allowed  a  total  of  I'/i  hours  at  the  end  of  the 
second  day  with  no  opportunity  for  questions  or  comments 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee. 


IDRKFT  EXTEN^lOK 


U.»A,T. 


Provisions  of  11.  R.  3003:  This  bill  extends  the  Universal 

Wilitary  Training  and  Service 
Act  and  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act  for  four  years  (from 
July  1,  1955  to  July  1,  1959). 


The  Draft  Is  Not  Temporary:  That  this  is  not  a  temporary 

draft  for  a  temporary  emergency 
is  revealed  by  the  testimony  of  Hugh  H.  Milton,  II,  Assistant 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Fort  Wayne, 
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Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  testified  that  the  Army  expects  to 
get  by  means  of  the  draft  144,000  men  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1956;  176,000  in  FY  1957;  170,000  in  FY 
1958;  and  184,000  in  FY  1959.  Thus  the  Army  expects  to 
keep  increasing  its  draft  calls  during  the  next  four  years 
with  no  intention  or  expectation  of  returning  to  a  volunteer 
basis  unless  Congress  insists. 

It’s  Universal  Service:  One  point  should  be  emphasized: 

the  staff  of  the  House  Armed  Ser- 
''ices  Committee  and  military  witnesses  kept  insisting 
throughout  the  hearings  that  every  young  man  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  serve  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  universal  service  that  was  under  considera- 


What  Will  the  Senate  Do?  As  this  is  written  the  Senate 

timetable  on  this  measure  is 
not  clear,  but  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  up  draft  extension  very  soon.  Beginning  on 
February  4,  three  days  of  closed  hearings  were  scheduled 
by  the  Committee  for  a  briefing  by  officers  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  and  high  ranking  military  spokesmen. 

It  is  important  that  you  write  your  Senators  and  ex¬ 
press  «your  views  in  this  early  period  before  a  bill  for 
draft  extension  comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

11.  R.  2967  provides  supplementary  UMT  and  reserve 
provisions.  Together  H.  R.  3005  and  H.  R.  2967  equal 
universal  military  service.  Basically  the  change  is  from 
selective  to  universal  military  obligation  in  peacetime. 


COMPULSORY  RESERVE  PLAN  AND  MODIFIED  UMT  BILL  -  H.R.  2967 


House  Action:  Hearings  on  H.  R.  2967,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  military  obligation  of  physically  fit 
young  men  for  a  period  lasting  from  8  to  10  years,  are 
scheduled  to  begin  before  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
Committee  Number  Cne  on  February  8.  Express  your 
opinions  on  this  bill  to  members  of  the  Sub-Committee: 


Democrats 

Cverton  Brooks,  La.,  Chr. 
Philip  Philbin,  Mass. 
Arthur  Winstead,  Miss. 
Melvin  Price,  Ill. 

C.  C.  Fisher,  Texas 
Victor  Wickersham,  Ckla. 
Lester  Holtzman,  N.  Y. 


Republicans 

Leroy  Johnson,  Calif. 

Walter  Norblad,  Ore. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Penna. 
James  P.  S.  Devereux,  Md. 
William  G.  Bray,  Ind. 

Frank  C.  Csmers,  Jr.,  N.  J. 


The  Total  Obligation:  Every  young  man  enlisting  or  in¬ 
ducted,  before  the  age  of  35,  shall 
either  put  in  two  years  of  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces 
and  six  years  of  service  in  the  Reserves,  or  six  months  in 
the  National  Security  Training  Corps  (UMT)  and  nine  and 
one-half  years  in  the  Reserves. 


Is  It  Temporary  or  Permanent?  Cnly  the  UMT  section 

carries  a  July  1,  1959  ter¬ 
mination  date.  The  rest  of  this  bill  is  permanent  legisla- 


Is  There  A  Choice  of  Two  Years  Or  Six  Months?  Theoreti- 

callyyes, 

youths  under  nineteen  could,  within  quotas  fixed  by  the 
President,  volunteer  for  six  months  UMT  training  and  then 
serve  nine  and  one-half  years  reserve  duty.  The  current 
proposal  is  for  100,000  to  be  given  this  option.  When  the 
quota  is  filled,  other  young  men  will  be  liable  for  two  years 
active  military  duty  under  selective  service. 


Is  This  a  Volunteer  System?  The  Defense  Establishment 

in  their  publications  lay  great 
stress  on  the  "volunteer”  aspects  of  the  proposals.  But 
it  is  voluntary  only  in  the  sense  that  a  young  man  can 
choose  what  branch  of  military  service  be  would  like  to 
enlist  in,  and  he  may  or  may  not  be  permitted  to  enter  that 
branch  of  service. 

In  any  case  he  has  to  serve  a  total  obligation  of  eight 
years:  six  years  in  the  Reserves  if  he  has  two  years  of 
active  duty;  nine  and  a  half  years  in  the  Reserves  if  he 
has  six  months  of  UMT.  As  a  young  man  in  Italy  said  to 
Raymond  Wilson  during  the  Italian  participation  in  the  war 
in  Spain,  ”It*s  supposed  to  be  voluntary,  but  you  have  to 

go-” 


The  UMT  Trainee  Can  Be  Called  to  Active  Duty;  Under  the 

provisions 

of  H.  R.  2S)67,  the  UMT  trainee  serves  six  months  in  the 
National  Security  Training  Corps,  and  is  paid  $30  per 
month.  He  is  then  transferred  to  a  reserve  component.  If 
he  does  not  fulfill  his  reserve  obligations  satisfactorily 
he  shall  be  inducted  for  active  duty  for  an  additional  period 
of  training  and  service  of  not  more  than  eighteen  months. 


What  Are  the  Reserves?  Each  person  leaving  either  active 
service  or  UMT  training  goes  to 
the  Ready  Reserves  which  has  an  active  status.  Members 
of  the  Ready  Reserves  shall  have  an  annual  maximum  of 
48  "assemblies  for  drill  or.  .  .periods  of  training,  instruc¬ 
tion  or  duty,”  plus  a  maximum  of  17  days  encampment.  For 
those  unable  to  attend  weekly  drill,  the  maximum  encamp¬ 
ment  shall  be  30  days. 

When  a  person  is  no  longer  required  in  the  Ready  Re¬ 
serves,  he  may  be  placed  in  the  Standby  Reserves,  but  is 
subject  to  re-assignment  to  the  Ready  Reserves  if  needed. 


position  without  reduction  in  his  seniority,  status,  or  pay 
except  as  such  reduction  may  be  made  for  all  employees 
similarly  situated. 


IIow  Are  Employers  Affected?  Upon  release  from  active 

duty  in  the  armed  forces,  an 
employee,  if  he  makes  application  for  reinstatement  within 
thirty  days  following  his  release,  shall  be  reinstated  in  his 


FCNL  TESTIMONY  AGAINST  DRAFT  EXTENSION 


Following  are  excerpts  from  testimony  by  E.  Raymond 
Wilson  against  draft  extension  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  February  2,  1955.  (Copies  of  the  full 
testimony  are  available  from  the  FCNL.  For  copies  of  the 
two  day  hearings  on  draft  extension,  write  your  Congress¬ 
man.) 


Disarmament  Is  Imperative: 

1.  The  first  reason  why  this  legislation  should  not  be 
passed  is  that  the  United  States  should  put  its  primary  em~ 
phasis  in  foreign  policy  on  an  unremitting  effort  for  univer¬ 
sal  disarmament  under  enforceable  law  and  the  necessary 
conditions  and  agreements  to  make  it  possible. 

No  thoughtful  American  would  underestimate  the  in¬ 
security  of  our  world  today,  the  threat  of  revolutionary  com¬ 
munism,  or  what  could  happen  to  the  L’nited  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  case  of  hydrogen  war.  But  unless  the 
arms  race  and  the  political  tensions  underlying  it  are  re¬ 
solved,  the  world  is  faced  with  either  bankruptcy  or  des¬ 
truction  or  both. 

Uhat  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
halting  a  world  arms  race  ought  to  be  encouraged,  instead 
of  being  thwarted. 

Passing  a  conscription  bill  now  would  have  an  unfavor¬ 
able  effect  on  the  resumption  of  negotiations  [^for  disarma¬ 
ment^  and  the  attempt  to  impress  the  Russians  with  the 
sincerity  of  the  motives  of  the  United  States. 


Conscription  Deterrent  to  Negotiation: 

2.  Cn  the  whole,  emphasis  on  military  strength  and  military 
compulsion,  is  not  an  aid  to,  but  a  deterrent  to,  successful 
negotiation  and  peaceful  settlement. 

In  the  effort  to  bring  the  Korean  struggle  to  a  truce, 
India  had  greater  influence  than  any  other  country,  but  not 
because  of  riches  or  power.  In  the  unsatisfactory  Indo¬ 
china  settlement,  our  very  strength  tied  our  hands  for  ne¬ 
gotiation. 

Hon’t  Aid  Settlement  With  Russia: 

3.  It  is  questionable  whether  military  conscription  will  aid 
in  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Russia. 

In  all  of  our  minds  is  the  $64  question,  "Can  peace  be 
achieved  with  Soviet  Russia?”  The  problem  needs  to  be 
divided  into  at  least  two  parts. 


Revolutionary  communism  as  the  threat  around  the  world 
can  only  be  met  by  better  ideas;  by  a  sacrificial  program 
of  sharing  our  experience  and  resources  and  ideals  and 
lives  with  the  underprivileged  two  thirds  of  the  human  race. 

What  about  the  military  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  vicious  circle  of  hate  and  fear  and  militarism  must 
be  broken.  This  is  the  supreme  challenge  of  our  age,  and 
there  is  no  pat,  nor  easy,  nor  simple,  nor  quick,  nor  in¬ 
expensive  answer. 

It  requires  a  strengthened  United  Nations,  to  which  all 
nations  should  belong,  far  reaching  steps  toward  universal 
total  disarmament,  and  the  renunciation  of  war  and  threats 
of  war  as  national  policy.  It  means  bringing  the  disputes, 
that  threaten  the  peace,  around  the  conference  table,  and 
bringing  all  nations  within  the  United  Nations  to  be  subject 
to  the  influence  of  world  public  opinion.  It  calls  for  divert¬ 
ing  the  energy  of  nineteen  million  men  and  women  under 
arms  and  the  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  world's  produc¬ 
tion  which  it  takes  to  support  them,  into  advancing  the 
welfare  of  the  disadvantaged  world. 

The  point  is  that  however  difficult  it  is,  this  shift  from 
a  suicidal  arms  race  has  to  be  made  before  mankind  can 
breathe  the  air  of  assurance.  A  nation  of  people  with 
moral  and  Christian  ideals  must  press  the  moral  initiative 
in  the  political  field.  This  means  a  basic  change  in  both 
Russian  and  American  attitudes. 


Drought  No  Peace  to  Europe: 

4.  If  military  conscription  were  a  good,  formula  for  peace, 
Europe  would  be  the  most  peaceful  area  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  Europe  that  conscription  in  the  modern  sense 
was  first  adopted  in  1798  in  France.  Its  first  use  was  to 
make  the  Napoleonic  conquest  of  Europe  possible.  It  be¬ 
came  the  taproot  of  Prussian  militarism.  It  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  free  religious  societies  like  the  Quakers 
virtually  died  out  on  the  continent  of  Europe  during  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  conscription.  But  the  important 
fact  was  that  Europe  was  drenched  in  a  series  of  bloody 
wars. 

Assures  No  Victory: 

5.  Compulsory  military  service  has  neither  kept  countries 
out  of  war,  nor  assured  their  victory  in  war. 

Look  at  the  record  —  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia, 
Poland,  France  and  others. 


America  v/as  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor,  after  about  a 
million  men  had  been  drafted,  and  where  our  military  con¬ 
centration  was  at  its  peak,  and  where  the  United  States 
was  the  strongest,  not  the  weakest. 

As  one  British  statesman  put  it  years  ago,  seeking 
peace  by  arms  is  like  seeking  shelter  under  a  tree  in  a 
thunderstorm.  It  is  the  place  where  the  lightning  is  most 
apt  to  strike.  History  is  one  series  of  armed  nations 
attacking  armed  nations,  and  then  after  the  war  saying, 
"Ah,  if  we  had  just  been  armed  enough." 

Contrary  to  the  American  Tradition; 

6.  Compulsory  military  conscription  is  contrary  to  the 
American  tradition  and  the  American  dream. 

During  the  past  one  hundred  years,  thousands  of  stal¬ 
wart  and  freedom  loving  people  have  come  to  the  United 
States  to  get  away  from  the  blighting  effects  of  compulsory 
military  service  in  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Holland, 
France  and  other  countries  with  such  military  tradition. 

Now  the  movement  is  beginning  in  the  other  direction. 
At  least  one  group  of  American  citizens  has  migrated  from 
the  United  States  to  Costa  Rica,  partly  because  of  the 
threat  of  continued  conscription  and  the  increasing  military 
domination  in  the  United  States. 

Too  Much  Military  Power: 

7.  Peacetime  c onscription  will  concentrate  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  military. 

Uook  at  the  determined  campaign  in  public  and  private 
now  being  waged  by  military  leaders  against  the  modest 
cut-backs  proposed  by  the  President  and  supported  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Uas  there  ever  a  military  establish¬ 
ment  big  enough  to  suit  the  generals  and  admirals? 

How  long  should  the  American  people  accept  without 
question  the  compulsory  indoctrination  that  only  violence 
is  the  final  arbiter  of  men’s  destinies,  that  the  civilian 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  military  mind,  that  colleges  and 
graduate  schools  take  what  priorities  the  military  will  give 
them,  that  the  prodigious  waste  of  manpower  that  charac¬ 
terizes  much  military  organization  and  activity  must  be 
sanctified  by  conscription  to  fill  if  necessary  every  mili¬ 
tary  demand  ? 


Fletcher  Knebel  in  the  current  issue  of  Look  magazine, 
February  8,  1955,  writes  that  "three  times  within  the  past 
ten  months,  the  United  States  stood  on  the  brink  of  war" 
in  the  Far  East.  It  was  the  President  who  vetoed  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  Admiral  Arthur  V..  Radford,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  was  the  leading  spokesman 
for  intervention. 

Now  that  we  have  the  proposal  for  four  more  years  of 
military  control  over  the  lives  of  millions  of  young  men, 
how  sure  can  we  be  that  the  President  will  always  restrain 
this  powerful  war  party? 

World  Abolition  of  Conscription: 

8.  The  United  States  should  push  for  the  international 
abolition  of  conscription,  rather  than  its  continuation  here. 

In  fact.  House  Republican  leader,  Joseph  Vi.  Martin,  Jr., 
introduced  a  bill  a  few  years  ago,  calling  for  American 
effort  in  that  direction. 

Cne  of  the  very  first  acts  of  U.S.  military  occupation  in 
both  Germany  and  Japan  was  to  outlaw  military  training  and 
the  military  indoctrination  of  the  youth  of  the  defeated 
countries.  And  yet  the  military  policies  which  the  United 
States  is  urging  upon  both  countries  will  apparently  re- 
nuire  a  change  in  the  constitutions  of  both  nations  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  re-institute  conscription. 


Not  “A  New  Way  of  Life": 

Universal  conscription  is  not  "a  new  way  of  life”  as 
President  Eisenhower  proclaimed  in  his  message  to  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  an  old  European  way  of  subordinating  the 
youth  of  a  country  to  the  dictates  of  a  military  state. 

As  Americans  we  cherish  liberty  and  freedom  and  want 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  share  it  and  enjoy  it.  We  do  have 
a  positive  duty  to  defend  and  to  nourish  the  ideals  that 
have  made  our  people  and  nation  great.  Rut  our  greatness 
does  not  rest  on  military  regimentation,  or  on  the  obsession 
on  military  secrecy,  or  threats  of  instant  and  massive  re¬ 
taliation.  We  cannot  prove  our  moral  superiority  over  the 
communists  by  accepting  and  glorifying  the  idea  of  vio¬ 
lence  as  the  normal  way  of  conducting  our  international 
relations,  or  by  moving  farther  toward  the  garrison  state. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
104  C  Street,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.C. 
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A  Congressional  Directory 
to  Aid  in 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION 
IN  1955 


Eigkty-Fourtk  Congress 


Joniiory,  1955 


Dear  Co-Worker  for  Peac 

CONSULT  WITH  CONGRESS 
Register  Christian  Opinion! 
Assume  your  responsibility  for  the  course 
of  world  affairs! 


HOW  CAN  YOU  AS  A  CHRISTIAN  MEET 
YOUR  RESPONSIBIUTY  AS  A  CITIZEN? 

“Not  until  I  went  into  the  churches  of 
America  and  heard  her  pulpits  flame 
with  righteousness  did  I  understand 
the  secret  of  her  genius  and  power. 

America  is  great  because  she  u  good, 
and  if  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good, 

America  will  cease  to  be  great.” 

From  a  quotation  used  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  n  i 
campaign  address  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  November  3,  19i: 

IN  his  book,  War  or  Peace,  John  Fosler  Dulles,  nov 
Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  war,  writes: 

“There  is  hope: 

“Provided  our  people  see  the  danger  clearly,  as  i: 
is,  so  that  we  are  not  decoyed  into  false  moves; 

“Provided  we  understand  the  many  present  policies 
that  are  good,  so  that  we  get  behind  them  unitedlj 
and  resolutely; 

“Provided  we  see  the  inadequacy  of  present  poli¬ 
cies,  so  that  we  round  them  out  to  a  global  whole: 

“Provided  we  develop  the  spiritual  power  without 
which  no  policy  can  be  more  than  a  makeshift.” 

Former  Secretary  of  State,  General  George  C 
Marshall,  once  said,  “In  the  end,  it  is  the  Americai 
public  which  plays  the  decisive  role.”  Bishop  G 
Bromley  Oxnam  once  appealed  to  churchmen  to  reg¬ 
ister  their  opinion  “at  the  place  decision  is  made, 
before  it  is  made"  In  the  end  you — ^the  public — d^ 
termine  foreign  policy. 

Democratic  Method  in  Policy  Making 

Do  you  know  that  the  Department  of  State  has  £ 
special  Section  working  continuously  on  analyses 
of  public  opinion — your  opinion?  That  analyses  art 
made  of  newspapers,  radio  broadcasts,  magazines, 
comments,  letters  to  government  from  church,  labor, 
farm,  business,  civic,  and  many  other  organizations? 
Analyses,  conclusions,  and  resolutions,  adopted  b; 
such  bodies  as  The  Methodist  Church,  The  National 
Coxmcil  of  Churches,  The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  etc.,  are  evaluated  and  the  trends  re¬ 
ported  to  the  policy-making  staff  of  the  Department 
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*{  State.  (Secure  Department  of  State  pamphlet  en- 
iUed,  YOUR  OPINION  COUNTS,  10^.  Enclose  check 
r  money  order  with  order  to  Government  Printing 
ice,  Washington,  D.  C.)  Christians  should  be 
ong  the  foremost  in  meeting  their  responsibility 
citizens.  But,  you  reply,  How? 

Prepare  Yourself 

Obviously,  by  preparing  yourself  through  prayer, 
ading,  study,  csdm  objective  thinking,  and  by  shar- 
g  and  discussing  your  views  with  others.  Listen 
ritically,  think  quietly,  speak  with  clarity,  and  act 
ith  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

Know  Your  “Political”  Neighbors 

What  are  the  forces  in  your  neighborhood — all 
round  you — which  are  influences  for  war  or  peace? 
ou  know  that  your  policeman,  your  garbage  coUec- 
ir,  your  labor  leader,  and  those  who  are  looking  for 
ontracts  and  jobs,  know  precinct  and  ward  leaders 
nd  other  persons  of  influence  in  political  party  and 
olicy.  Do  you  know  them?  Do  we?  How  many 
(lurch  members  attend  political  party  meetings  and 
elp  elect  (or  defeat)  the  persons  who  counsel  the 
igher-ups?  Do  the  right  people  in  your  neighbor¬ 
ed  run  for  political  office?  If  not,  why?  Do  you 
inform  your  U.S.  Senators  and  Representative  of 
our  views  on  legislation?  Your  opinion  coimts  for 
ore  if  you  register  it  in  Washington. 

Rally  in  Support  of  Peace-Policy 

Act  for  peace  where  you  are:  in  the  women’s 
groups,  service  or  civic  clubs;  store,  factory,  or 
office;  real  estate  association  or  labor  union;  wher¬ 
ever  you  stand,  stand  for  policies  of  peace.  Do  you 
sign  neighborhood  petitions — sign  them  in  clear  con¬ 
science  as  responsible  Christian  citizens? 

How  can  you  learn  the  numbers  of  your  Congres¬ 
sional  District,  Ward,  and  Precinct?  Your  local  news¬ 
paper  editor,  public  library,  or  post  office  should  be 
able  to  supply  you  with  tffis  information.  A  personal 
inquiry,  telephone  call,  or  letter  should  bring  a  cor¬ 
rect  response  to  this  question.  For  officied  and  com¬ 
plete  information  on  your  state  as  a  whole,  simply 
write  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  capital. 

Change  Tomorrotr,  By  Acting  Todayl 

See  that  your  conclusions,  your  convictions,  and 
I  decisions  reach  your  precinct,  ward,  city,  and  state 
politicians,  as  well  as  the  Vtfliite  House  and  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Whether  you  are  one  of  “the 
grass  roots”  or  a  member  of  Congress,  let  your  de¬ 
cisions  and  actions  for  Christian  policies  of  peace  rise 
above  party.  Consider  the  simple  truth:  we  can  ac¬ 
quire  great  knowledge — and  possibly  wisdom — ^by 
studying  history,  but  we  cannot  now  change  it.  We 
can  be  nobler  souls  if  we  contemplate  the  future  in 
Christian  faith,  confidence,  and  courage;  but  we  can 


affect  the  future  course  of  events  only  if  we  act — ani 
act  with  informed  minds — on  the  important  issues  c] 
the  ‘‘now.” 


The 


Sen 


Mei 


Christian  Tests  of  Political  Proposals 

The  Christian  citizen  has  special  obligations  growl 
ing  out  of  the  nature  of  Christian  faith.  Christian  faitii 
teaches:  (1)  that  spiritual,  not  material  values  ar> 
ultimate;  (2)  that  man  was  not  made  for  institutioij 
(including  governments) ,  but  institutions  were  madi 
for  man;  (3)  that  laws  are  not  to  enslave  or  oppres^ 
man;  laws  should  guarantee  freedom,  defend  civi 
rights,  and  solve  social  problems  through  pacifcj 
methods,  in  an  informed,  lawful,  and  free  society. 

Christian  faith  and  institutions  support  the  prin 
ciple  of  universality.  The  Gospel  in  the  Early  ChurdI 
and  now,  is  for  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  RomaiL| 
bound  and  free,  American  and  Russian.  The  fellow 
ship  of  Christians  is  ecumenical — ^world-wide.  Chris^ 
tian  citizens  have  a  \mique  responsibility  for  sup¬ 
porting  policies  and  legislation  in  harmony  witii 
world-wide  applications  of  justice,  good  will,  ariof 
peace. 

Christian  faith  teaches  that  earthly  things  ai;! 
transitory;  that  earthly  governments,  as  well  as  indi' 
viduals,  are  subject  to  a  higher  moral  law — and  tkl 
their  acts  are  judged  by  it.  Policies  and  acts 
government,  we  maintain,  should  be  brought 
harmony  with  world-wide  Christian  principles. 


rh( 


Peace  Is  Imperiled 

Powerful  forces  now  threaten  future  world  pead 
Mankind  stands  in  great  peril.  MAY  GOD  SAVfl 
THE  STATE!  Christians  ought  to  pray  privately  anjj 
in  public  services  of  divine  worship  for  those  in  gov 
emment  holding  high  responsibility  in  establishiid 
justice,  freedom,  and  peace.  The  kingdom  of  thi3 
world  is  not  yet  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  we  shoui^K 
seek  to  order  earthly  policies  and  programs  in  hat' 
mony  with  the  principles  of  His  Kingdom. 


Whatever  Your  Opinion— Express  It! 

This  pamphlet  does  not  presume  to  dictate  whd 
policy  you  should  support  or  oppose.  It  seeks  onls 
to  give  information  to  aid  you  in  expressing  ym 
opinion  to  leaders  in  government.  Use  it  a^  en\ 
courage  others  to  do  the  same. 

Christians  have  played  a  leirge  part  in  formulating 
public  opinion.  Their  action  could,  at  times,  prove 
be  decisive.  This  cannot  result  unless  well-informea^ 
Christian  citizens  register  the  true  expression  of  thei®! 
views  to  the  President,  members  of  Congress,  and  ~ 
local  political  representatives. 
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FORM  OF  ADDRESS 


The  President: 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

Senators; 

The  Honorable  -  ■■  - 

Senate  Office  Building 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Senator - : 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Honorable  -  -  - 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building 
Wa^ington  25,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  - : 

The  Secretary  of  State: 

The  Honorable  -  -  - 

Secretary  of  State 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

CONGRESSIONAL  PARTY  LEADERS 

SENATE: 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Vice-President  RicHord  M.  Niion 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  . Walter  F.  George,  Ga. 

MAJORITY  LEADER . Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Tex. 

MAJORITY  WHIP  . . Earle  C.  Clements,  Ky. 

DEMOCRATIC  POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Chairman  . Tex. 

James  E.  Murray  . Mont. 

Carl  Hayden  . Ariz. 

Richard  B.  RusmU  . Ga. 

Theodore  Francis  Green  . R.  I. 

Lister  Hill  . Ala. 

Robert  S.  Kerr . Okla. 

Earle  C.  Clements  . Ky. 

Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr . Mo. 

and  ex-officio  members. 

MINORITY  LEADER  . William  F.  Knowland,  Calif. 

MINOMTY  WHIP  . Lever ett  Saltonstall,  Mass. 

REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMITTEE 

Styles  Bridges,  Chairman  .  N.  H. 

George  D.  Aiken  (Vt.)  James  H.  Duff  (Pa.) 

George  H.  Bender  (Ohio)  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  (la.) 

Wallace  F.  Bennett  (Utah)  William  F.  Knowland  (Calif.) 

John  W.  Bricker  (Ohio)  Thomas  H,  Kuchel  (Calif.) 

Prescott  Bush  (Conn.)  Eugene  D.  Millikin  (Colo.) 

John  Marshall  Butler  (Md.)  Leverett  Saltonstall  (Mass.) 

Homer  E.  Capehart  (Ind.)  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (Me.) 
Frank  Carlson  (Kan.)  H.  Alexander  Smith  (N.  J.) 

Francis  Case  (S.  Dak.)  Herman  Welker  (Idaho) 

Norris  Cotton  (N.  H.)  Alexander  Wiley  (Wis.) 

Everett  M.  Dirksen  (IlL)  Milton  R.  Young  (N.  Dak.) 


George  D.  Aiken  (Vt.)  James  H.  Duff  (Pa.) 

George  H.  Bender  (Ohio)  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  (la.) 

Wallace  F.  Bennett  (Utah)  William  F.  Knowland  (Calif.) 

John  W.  Bricker  (Ohio)  Thomas  H,  Kuchel  (Calif.) 

Prescott  Bush  (Conn.)  Eugene  D.  Millikin  (Colo.) 

John  Marshall  Butler  (Md.)  Leverett  Saltonstall  (Mass.) 
Homer  E.  Capehart  (Ind.)  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (Me.) 
Frank  Carlson  (Kan.)  H.  Alexander  Smith  (N.  J.) 

Francis  Case  (S.  Dak.)  Herman  Welker  (Idaho) 

Norris  Cotton  (N.  H.)  Alexander  Wiley  (Wis.) 

Everett  M.  Dirksen  (IlL)  Milton  R.  Young  (N.  Dak.) 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES: 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  .  Sam  Rayburn,  Tex. 

MAJORITY  FLOOR  LEADER. .  John  W.  McCormack,  Mass. 

MAJORITY  WHIP  .  Carl  Albert,  Okla. 

CHAIRMAN,  DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Ark. 
MINORITY  FLOOR  LEADER  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Mass. 

minority  whip  .  Leslie  C.  Arends,  IlL 

CHAIRMAN,  REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE 

Clifford  Hope,  Kan. 

*  •  •  * 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE  . Felton  M.  Johnston 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Rah?h  R.  Roberts 
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NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ARRANGED  BY  STATES  AND  CONCRES. 
SIONAL  DISTRICTS 

(Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italic;  Independent  in  smau 
CAFS;  Resident  Commissioner  in  bold  lace.) 


Congressional 

District 

ALABAMA 

Senators: 

Lister  Hill 
John  J.  Sparkman 

House  of  Representatives: 

Frank  W.  Boykin  . 1 

George  M.  Grant . 2 

George  W.  Andrews . 3 

Kenneth  A.  Roberts  . 4 

Albert  Rains  . 5 

Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.  . .  6 

Carl  Elliott . 7 

Robinl  E.  Jones,  Jr. . 8 

George  Huddleston,  Jr.  ...  9 

ARIZONA 

Senators: 

Carl  Ha^en 
Barry  M.  Goldwater 

House  of  Representatives: 

John  J.  Rhodes  . 1 

Stewart  ll  Udall . 2 

ARKANSAS 

Senators: 

John  L.  McClellan 
J.  William  Fulbright 

House  of  Representatives:  | 

E.  C.  Gathings  .  1 

Wilbur  D.  mils  . 2 

James  W.  Trimble  . 3 

Oren  Harris  . 4 

Brooks  Hays  . 5 

W.  F.  Norrell  . 6 

CALIFORNIA 

Senators: 

William  F.  Knowland 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel 

House  of  Representatives: 

Hubert  B.  Scudder  . 1 

Clair  En^e  . 2 

John  E.  Moss,  Jr . 3 

William  S.  Mailliard  . 4 

John  F.  Kelley  .  5 

John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr. . 6 

John  J.  Allen,  Jr . 7 

George  P.  Miller . 8 

J.  Arthur  Younger  . 9 

Charles  S.  Gubser . 10 

Leroy  Johnson  . 11 

B.  F.  Sisk  . 12 

Charles  M.  Teague . 13 

Harlan  Hagen  . 14 

Gordon  L.  McDonough  ...15 

Donald  L.  Jackson . 16 

Cecil  R.  King  . 17 


CongressioM  Pr 
District  J_ 

Craig  Hosmer  . U  E- 

Chet  Holifield  . U 

Carl  Hinshaw  . 3 

Edgar  W.  Hiestand  . 21 

Joe  Holt  . 22 

Clyde  Doyle  . 22 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  . 21 

Patrick  J,  Hillings  . 2 

James  Roosevelt  . 2( 

Harry  R.  Sheppard . 21 

James  B.  Vtt  . 2i  c 

John  Phillips  . 2S 

Robert  C.  (Bob)  Wilson  .  J 

COLORADO  J 

Senators:  i 

Eugene  D.  Millikin 
Gordon  Allott 

House  of  Representatives: 

Byron  G.  Rogers  . 1 

William  S.  Hill . 2 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  . 3 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall . 4 

CONNECTICUT 

Senators: 

Prescott  S.  Bush 
William  A.  Purtell 

House  of  Representatives: 

Thomas  J.  Dodd  . 1 

Horace  Seely-Brown,  Jr...  2 

Albert  W.  Cretella . 3 

Albert  P.  Morano  . 4 

James  T.  Patterson  . 5 

Antoni  N.  Sadldk . At  L 

DELAWARE 

Senators: 

John  J.  Williams 
J.  Allen  Frcar,  Jr. 

House  of  Representatives: 
Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr. 

At  L 

FLORIDA 

Senators: 

Spessard  L.  Holland 
George  A.  Smathers 

House  of  Representatives: 

William  C.  Cramer  . 1 

Charles  E.  Bennett . 2 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  . 3 

Dante  B.  Fascell  . 4 

A.  S.  (Syd)  Herlong,  Jr.. ..  5  , 

Paul  G.  Rogers  . 6 

James  A.  Haley  . 7 

D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews —  8 


Congressional 
S  District 

GEORGIA 

Senators: 

Walter  F.  George 
Richard  B.  Russell 
ui 

House  of  Representatives: 

w  Prince  H.  Preston . 1 

J.  L.  Pilcher  . 2 

11  L  L.  (Tic)  Forrester . 3 

]j  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr . 4 

James  C.  Davis  . 5 

a  Carl  Vinson  . 6 

2  Henderson  Lanham  .  7 

2  Iris  Faircloth  Blitch  .  8 

2  Phil  M.  Landrum  . 9 

2  Paul  Brown  . 10 

2  IDAHO 

^  Senators: 

jg  Henry  C.  Dworshak 

Herman  Welker 

House  of  Representatives: 

Grade  Pfost  . .  . 1 

Hamer  H.  Budge . 2 

ILUNOIS 

j  Senators: 

2  Paul  H.  Douglas 

3  Everett  M.  Dirksen 

*  House  of  Representatives: 


William  L.  Dawson . 1 

Barratt  O’Hara  .  2 

James  C.  Murray  . 3 

William  E.  McVey  . 4 

John  C.  Kluczyndci  . 5 

Thomas  J.  O’Brien  . 6 

James  B.  Bowler .  7 

Thomas  S,  Gordon  . 8 

Sidney  R.  Yates  .  9 

Richard  W.  Hoffman . 10 

Timothy  P,  Sheehan . 11 

(Tharles  A.  Boyle  . 12 


Marguerite  Stitt  Church.  .13 


Chauncey  W.  Reed  . 14 

Noah  M.  Mason  . 15 

Leo  E.  Allen  . 16 

Leslie  C.  Arends  . 17 

Harold  H.  Velde  . 18 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield . 19 

Sid  Simpson . 20 

Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr . 21 

William  L.  Springer . 22 

Charles  W.  Vursell . 23 

Melvin  Price  . 24 

Kenneth  J.  Gray  . 25 


INDIANA 

Senators: 

Homer  E.  Capehart 
William  E.  Jenner 

House  of  Representatives: 


Ray  J.  Madden  .  1 

Charles  A.  Halleck  .  2 

Shepard  J.  Crumpacker, 

Jr . 3 
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Congressional 

District 


E.  Ross  Adair  . 4 

John  V.  Beamer  . 5 

Cecil  M,  Harden  . 6 

William  G.  Bray  . 7 

Winfield  K.  Denton  .  8 

Earl  Wilson  . 9 

Ralph  Harvey  . 10 

Charles  B.  Brownson  .....11 


IOWA 

Senators: 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper 
Thomas  E.  Martin 

House  of  Representatives: 


Fred  Schwengel  . 1 

Henry  O.  Talle  .  2 

H.  R.  Gross  . 3 

Karl  M.  LeCompte  . 4 

Paul  Cunningham  . 5 

James  I.  Dolliver . 6 

Ben  F.  Jensen  . 7 

Charles  B.  Hoeven . 8 


KANSAS 

Senators: 

Andrew  F.  Schoeppel 
Frank  Carlson 

House  of  Representatives: 


William  H.  Avery  . 1 

Errett  P.  Scrivner  .  2 

Myron  V.  George  . 3 

Edward  H.  Rees  . 4 

Clifford  R.  Hope  . 5 

Wint  Smith  . 6 


KENTUCKY 

Senators: 

Earle  C.  Clements 
Alben  W.  Barkley 

House  of  Representatives: 


Noble  J.  Gregory  . 1 

William  H.  Natcher  . 2 

John  M.  Rohsion,  Jr . 3 

Frank  Chelf  . 4 

Brent  Spence  . 5 

John  C.  Watts . 6 

Carl  D.  Perkins  . 7 

Eugene  Siler  . 8 


LOUISIANA 

Senators: 

Allen  J.  EUender 
Russell  B.  Long 

House  of  Representatives: 


F.  Edward  Hebert  . 1 

Hale  Boggs  . 2 

Edwin  E.  Willis  . 3 

Overton  Brooks  . 4 

Otto  E.  Passman  . 5 

James  H.  Morrison . 6 

T.  A.  Thompson  . 7 

George  S.  Long  . 8 


Congressional 

District 

MAINE 

Senators: 

Margaret  CHiase  Smith 
Frederick  G.  Payne 

House  of  Representatives: 


Robert  Hale  .  1 

Charles  P.  Nelson .  2 

Clifford  G.  Mclntire  . 3 


MARYLAND 

Senators: 

John  Marshall  Butler 
J.  Glenn  Beall 

House  of  Representatives: 


Edward  T.  Miller  .  1 

James  P.  S.  Devereux _ 2 

Edward  A  Garmatz  . 3 

George  K.  Fallon . 4 

Richard  E.  Lankford  . 5 

DcWitt  S.  Hyde  . 6 

Samuel  N.  Friedel  . 7 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Senators: 

Leverett  Saltonstall 
John  F.  Kennedy 

House  of  Representatives: 


John  W.  Heselton  .  1 

Edward  P.  Boland  .  2 

Philip  J.  PhUbin  . 3 

Harold  D.  Donohue  . 4 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers  . 5 

William  H.  Bates  . 6 

Thomas  J.  Lane  . 7 

Torbert  H.  Macdonald  ...  8 

Donald  W.  Nicholson . 9 

Laurence  Curtis  . 10 

Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  Jr.  ...11 

John  W.  McCormack  _ 12 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth  13 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.  ...14 


MICHIGAN 

Senators: 

Charles  E.  Potter 
Pat  McNamara 

House  of  Representatives: 
TTiaddeus  M.  Machrowicz  1 


Georpe  Meader  . 2 

August  E.  Johansen  . 3 

Clare  E.  Hoffman  . 4 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr . 5 

Don  Hayworth  . 6 

Jesse  P.  Wolcott  . 7 

Alvin  M.  Bentley  .  8 

Ruth  Thompson  . 9 

Elford  A.  Cederberg . 10 

Victor  A.  Knox  . 11 

John  B.  Bennett  . 12 

Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. . 13 

Louis  C.  Rabaut  . 14 

John  D.  Dingell  . 15 

John  Lesinski,  Jr . 16 

Martha  W.  Griffiths  . 17 

George  A.  Dondero  . 18 


CongresHom 

Distric, 

MINNESOTA 

Senators: 

Edward  J.  Thye 
Hubert  H.  Hiunphrey 

House  of  Representatives: 


August  H.  Andresen  . 1 

Joseph  P,  O’Hara  . 2 

Roy  W.  Wier  . 2 

Eugene  J.  McCarthy  . 1 

Walter  H.  Judd  . 5 

Fred  Marshall  . ( 

H.  Carl  Andersen  . I 

John  A.  Blatnik  . 8 

Coya  Knutson  . j 


MISSISSIPPI 

Senators: 

James  O.  Eastland 
John  Stennis 

House  of  Representatives: 


Thomas  G.  Abemethy  _ 1 

Jamie  L.  Whitten  . 2 

Frank  E.  Smith  . 3 

John  Bell  Williams  . i 

Arthiu:  Winstead  . 5 

William  M.  Colmer  . i 


MISSOURI 

Senators: 

Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr. 
Stuart  Symington 

House  of  Representatives: 


Frank  M.  Karsten  . 1 

Thomas  B.  Curtis  . 2 

Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John 

B.)  Sullivan  . 2 

George  H.  Christopher _ 4 

Richard  Bolling  . 5 

W.  R.  HuU,  Jr . 6 

Dewey  Short  . 1 

A  S.  J.  Carnahan  . 8 

Clarence  Cannon  . 9 

Paul  C.  Jones  . 10 

Morgan  M.  Moulder  . 11 


MONTANA 

Senators: 

James  E.  Murray 
Mike  Mansfield 

House  of  Representatives: 


Lee  Metcalf  . 1 

Orvin  B.  Fjare  . 2 


NEBRASKA 

Senators: 

Roman  L.  Hruska 
Carl  T.  Curtis 

House  of  Representatives: 


Phil  Weaver  . 1 

Jackson  B.  Chase  . 2 

Robert  D.  Harrison  . 2 

A.  L.  Miller  . 4 
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Congressional 

District 


Congressional 

District 


NEVADA 

knators: 

George  W.  Malone 
/Uan  Bible 

Bouse  of  Representatives: 

Clijton  (Cliff)  Young  At  L. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Senators: 

Styles  Bridges 
Norris  Cotton 

House  of  Representatives: 


Chester  E.  Merrow  . 1 

Perkins  Bass  . 2 


NEW  JERSEY 
Senators: 

H.  Alexander  Smith 
Clifford  P.  Case 


House  of  Representatives: 

Charles  A.  Wolverton  - 1 

T.  Millet  Hand  .  2 

James  C.  Auchincloss  _ 3 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr . 4 

Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr...  5 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr..  6 

William  B.  Widnall  . 7 

Gordon  Canfield  . 8 

Frank  C,  Osmers,  Jr.  _ 9 

Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  . 10 

Hugh  J.  Addonizio  . 11 

Robert  W.  Kean  . 12 

Alfred  D.  Sieminski  . 13 

T.  James  Tumulty  . 14 


NEW  MEXICO 
Senators: 

Dermis  Chavez 
Clinton  P.  Anderson 

House  of  Representatives: 
Antonio  M.  Fernandez  At  L. 
John  J.  Dempsey  . At.  L. 

NEW  YORK 
Senators: 

Irving  M.  Ives 
Herbert  H.  Lehman 

House  of  Representatives: 


Stuyvesant  Wainwright  . .  1 

Steven  B.  Derounian .  2 

Frank  J.  Becker  .  3 

Henry  J.  Latham  . 4 

Albert  H.  Bosch  .  5 

Lester  Holtzman  .  6 

James  J.  Delaney  . 7 

Victor  L.  Anfuso  . 8 

Eugene  J.  Keogh  . 9 

Edna  F.  Kelly . 10 

Emanuel  Celler  . 11 

Francis  E.  Dom  . 12 

Abraham  J.  Multer  . 13 


John  J.  Rooney  . 14 

John  H.  Ray  . 15 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr..  16 
Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr.. .  .17 

James  G.  Donovan  . 18 

Arthur  G.  Klein  . 19 

Irwin  D.  Davidson  . 20 

Herbert  Zelenko  . 21 

Sidney  A.  Fine  . 22 

Isidore  DoUinger  . 23 

Charles  A.  Buckley  . 24 

Paul  A.  Fino  . 25 

Ralph  A.  Gamble  . 26 

Ralph  W.  Gwinn  . 27 

Katharine  St.  George  _ 28 

J.  Ernest  Wharton  . 29 

Leo  W.  O’Brien  . 30 

Dean  P.  Taylor  . 31 

Bernard  W.  Kearney . 32 

Clarence  E.  Kilbum  . 33 

William  R.  Williams  . 34 

R.  Walter  Riehlman . 35 

John  Taber  . 36 

W.  Sterling  Cole  . 37 

Kenneth  B.  Keating  . 38 

Harold  C.  Ostertag  . 39 

William  E.  Miller . ‘....40 

Edmund  P.  Radvoan . 41 

John  R.  Pillion  . 42 

Daniel  A.  Reed  . 43 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Senators: 

Samuel  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

W.  Kerr  Scott 

House  of  Representatives: 


Herbert  C.  Bormer  . 1 

L.  H.  Fotmtain  . 2 

Graham  A.  Barden  . 3 

Harold  D.  Cooley  . 4 

TTiurmond  Chauiam  . 5 

Carl  T.  Durham  . 6 

F.  Ertel  Carlyle  . 7 

Charles  B.  Deane  . 8 

Hu^  Q.  Alexander  . 9 

Charles  Raper  Joruis  . 10 

Woodrow  W.  Jones  . 11 

George  A.  Shuford  . 12 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
Senators: 

William  hanger 
Milton  R.  Young 

House  of  Representatives: 


Usher  L.  Burdick  At  L. 

Otto  Krueger  . At  L. 


OHIO 

Senators: 

John  W.  Bricker 
George  H.  Bender 

House  of  Representatives: 


Gordon  H.  Scherer  . 1 

William  E.  Hess  .  2 

Paul  F.  Schenck  . 3 


William  M.  McCulloch  ..  4 


Congressional 

District 


Congressiaii 

Distfi 


Cliff  Clevenger  .  5 

James  G.  Polk . 6 

Clarence  J.  Brown .  7 

Jackson  E.  Betta  .  8 

Thomas  L.  Ashley  .  9 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins  . 10 

Oliver  P.  Bolton  . 11 

John  M.  Vorys  . 12 

A.  D.  Baumhart,  Jr.  . 13 

William  H.  Ayres  . 14 

John  E.  Henderson  . 15 

Frank  T.  Bow  .  16 

J.  Harry  McGregor  . 17 

Wayne  L.  Hays  . 18 

Michael  J.  Kirwan  . 19 

Michael  A.  Feighan  . 20 

Charles  A.  Vanik  . 21 

Frances  P.  Bolton . 22 

William  E.  Minshall  . 23 


OKLAHOMA  • 
Senators: 

Robert  S.  Kerr 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney 

House  of  Representatives: 


Page  Belcher  . 1 

Ed  Edmondson  .  2 

Carl  Albert  . 3 

Tom  Steed  . 4 

John  Jarman  .  5 

Victor  Wickersham  .  6 


OREGON 

Senators: 

WAYNE  MORSE 
Richard  L.  Neuberger 

House  of  Representatives: 


Walter  Norblad  . 1 

Sam  Coon  .  2 

Edith  Green  .  3 

Harris  Ellsworth  . 4 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Senators: 

Edward  Martin 
James  H.  Duff 

House  of  Representatives: 


William  A.  Barrett  . 1 

William  T.  Granahan  ....  2 

James  A.  Byrne  .  3 

Earl  ChudofI  . 4 

William  J.  Green,  Jr . 5 

Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr . 6 

Benjamin  F.  James  . 7 

Korl  C.  King  .  8 

Paul  B.  Dague  . 9 

Joseph  L.  Carrigg  . 10 

Darnel  J.  Flood  . 11 

Ivor  D.  Fenton  . 12 

Samuel  K.  McConnell,  Jr.  13 

George  M,  Rhodes  . 14 

Francis  E.  Walter  . 15 

Walter  M.  Mumma  . 16 

Alvin  R.  Bush  . 17 

Richard  M.  Simpson . 18 

James  M.  Qui^ey  . 19 
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James  E.  Van  Zandt  . . . 
Augustine  B.  Kelley  . . . 

John  P.  Saylor  . 

Leon  H.  Gavin  . 

Carroll  D.  Kearns . 

Frank  M.  Clark  . 

TTiomas  E.  Morgan  _ 

James  G.  Fulton  . 

Herman  P.  Eberharter  . 

Robert  J.  Corbett  . 

Vera  Buchanan  . 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Senators: 


■  a 
.1 
a 
a 
a 


Theodore  Francis  Green 
John  O.  Pastore 


House  of  Representatives: 


Aime  J.  Forand  . 1 

John  E.  Fogarty  . I 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Senators: 

Olin  D.  Johnston 
Strom  Thurmond 

House  of  Representatives: 


L.  Mendel  Rivers  . 1 

John  J.  Riley  . 2 

W.  J.  Bryan  Dom  . 3 

Robert  T.  Ashmore  . i 

James  P.  Richards  . 5 

John  L.  McMillan  . ( 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
Senators: 

Karl  E.  Mundt 
Francis  Case 


House  of  Representatives: 


Harold  O.  Lovre  . 1 

E.  Y.  Berry  . 2 


TENNESSEE 

Senators: 

Estes  Kefauver 
Albert  Gore 

House  of  Representatives: 

B.  Carroll  Reece  . 

Howard  H.  Baker  . 

James  B.  Frazier,  Jr. . 

Joe  L.  Evins  . 

J.  Percy  Priest . 

Ross  Bass  . 

Tom  Miirray  . 

Jere  Cooper  . 

Clifford  Davis  . 


TEXAS 

Senators: 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Price  Daniel 

House  of  Representatives: 

Wright  Patman  . 

Jack  B.  Brooks . 


Congressional 

District 


Brady  Gentry  . 3 

Sam  Rayburn  . 4 

Bruce  Alger  . 5 

Olin  E.  Teague  .  6 

John  Dowdy  .  7 

Albert  Thomas  .  8 

Clark  W.  Thompson  . 9 

Homer  Thomberry  . 10 

if,  R  Poage  . 11 

Jim  Wright  . 12 

Frank  Ikard  . 13 

John  J.  Bell . 14 

Joe  M.  Kilgore  . 15 

J.  T.  Rutherford  . 16 

Omar  Burleson  . 17 

Walter  Rogers  . 18 

George  McUion  . 19 

Paul  J.  Kilday  . 20 

0.  C.  Fisher  . 21 

Martin  Dies  . At  L. 


UTAH 

Senators: 

Arthur  V.  Watkins 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 

House  of  Representatives: 


Henty  Aldous  Dixon . 1 

William  A.  Dawson  . 2 


VERMONT 

Senators: 

George  D.  Aiken 
Ralph  E.  Flanders 

House  of  Representatives: 
WiTwton  L.  Prouty _ At  L. 

VIRGINIA 

Senators: 

Harry  Flood  Byrd 
A  Willis  Robertson 

Bouse  of  Representatives: 


Edward  J.  Robeson,  Jr.  . .  1 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr . 2 

J.  Vaughan  Gary  . 3 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt  . 4 

William  M.  Tuck  .  5 

Richard  H.  Poff  .  6 

Burr  P.  Harrison  .  7 

Howard  W.  Smith  .  8 

W.  Pat  Jennings  . 9 

Joel  T.  Broyhill . 10 


WASHINGTON 

Senators: 

Warren  G.  Magnuson 
Henry  M.  Jacl^n 


Congressional 

District 

House  of  Representatives: 


Thomas  M.  Petty . 1 

Jack  Westland  . 2 

Russell  V.  Mack  . 3 

Hal  Holmes  . 4 

Walt  Horan  . 5 

Thor  C.  Tollefson  .  6 

Don  Magnuson  . At  L. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
Senators: 

Harley  M.  Kilgore 
Matthew  M.  Neely 

House  of  Representatives: 


Robert  H  Mollohan  . 1 

Harley  O.  Staggers  . 2 

Cleveland  M.  Bailey . 3 

M.  G.  (Bumie)  Burnside.  4 

Elizabetii  Kee  . 5 

Robert  C.  Byrd  . 6 


WISCONSIN 

Senators: 

Alexander  Wiley 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy 

House  of  Representatives: 

Lawrence  H.  Smith  . 

Glenn  R.  Davis  . 

Gardner  R.  Withrow . 

Clement  J.  Zablocki  . 

Henry  S.  Reuss  . 

William  K.  Van  Pelt  . 

Melvin  R.  Laird . 

John  W.  Byrnes  . 

Lester  R.  Johnson  . 

Alvin  E.  O’Konski  . 1 

WYOMING 

Senators: 

Frank  A.  Barrett 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney 
House  of  Representatives: 

E.  Keith  Thompson  ..At  L. 
ALASKA 

House  of  Representatives: 
Delegate 

E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett 
HAWAH 

House  of  Representatives: 
Delegate 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Farrington 
PUERTO  RICO 
House  of  Representatives: 
Resident  Commissioner 
Antonio  Femos-Isem 


iHCMco^incet-oeenQ 


USX  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
of  the 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
As  of  January  25,  1955,  84th  Congress 

(Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italic;  Independent  in  sum 

CAPS.) 


AGRICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY 

Allen  J.  EUender 

Chairman  . La. 

Olin  D.  Johnston . S.  C. 

S^ssard  L.  Holland  _ Fla. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson  .  N.  M. 

James  O.  Eastland  _ Miss. 

Earle  C.  Clements  .  Ky. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Miim. 

W.  Kerr  Scott  . N.  C. 

George  D.  Aiken  . Vt. 

Milton  R.  Young  . .  .N.  Dak. 

Edward  J.  Thye  . Minn. 

Bourke  B.  Hickcnioopcr  la. 

Karl  E.  Mundt . S.  Dak. 

John  J,  Williams  . DeL 

Andrew  F.  Schoeppel.  Kan. 

APPROPRIATIONS 
Carl  Hayden 

Chairman  . Ariz. 

Richard  B.  Russell  . Ga. 

Dennis  Chavez  . N.  M. 

Allen  J.  EUender  . La. 

Lister  HiU  . Ala. 

Harley  M.  Kilgore  — W.  Va. 

John  L.  McClellan  _ Ark. 

A.  Willis  Robertson  . Va. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Wash. 

Spessard  L.  Holland  _ Fla. 

John  Stennis . Miss. 

Earle  C.  Clemraits  . Ky. 

Styles  Bridges  . N.  H. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  Mass. 

Milton  R.  Young _ N.  Dak. 

William  F.  Knowland.  Calif. 

Edward  J.  Thye  . Minn. 

Joseph  R.  M^arthy  .  Wis. 

Karl  E.  Mundt  . S.  Dak. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  Me. 
Henry  C.  Dworshak  Idaho 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 
lU. 

Charles  E.  Potter  . Mich. 

ARMED  SERVICES 

Richard  B.  RusseU 

Chairman  . Ga. 

Harry  Flood  Byrd  . Va. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  _ Tex. 

Estes  Kefauver . Tenn. 

John  Stennis  . Miss. 

Stuart  Symington  . Mo. 

Henry  M.  Jackson _ Wash. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr . N.  C. 

Styles  Bridges  . N.  H. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  . .  .Mass. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders  . Vt. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  .  Me. 

Francis  Case  . S.  Dak. 

James  H.  Duff  . Pa. 

Herman  Welker . Idaho 


BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

J.  W.  Fulbri^t 

Chairman  . Ark 

A.  WilUs  Robertson  . Va 

John  Sparkman . Ala 

J.  Allen  Frear  . DeL 

Paul  H.  Douglas  . IlL 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  . .  .N.  Y, 
A.  S.  Mike  Monroney.  .Okla 

Homer  E.  Capehart  _ Ind 

John  W.  Bricker . Ohio 

Irving  M.  Ives  . N.  Y. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett _ Utah 

Prescott  Bush  . Conn. 

J.  Glenn  Beall  . Md. 

Frederick  G.  Payne  _ Me 

Wayne  M(«se  . Ore 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Matthew  M.  Neely 

Chairman  . W.  Va 

Albert  Gore  . Tenn. 

Alan  Bible  . Nev. 

Pat  McNamara  . Mich. 

J.  Glenn  Beall  . Md. 

Roman  L.  Hruska . Neb. 

Clifford  P.  Case  . N.  J. 

Gordon  Allott  . Cok. 

Wayne  Morse  . Ore 

FINANCE 

Harry  Flood  Bjrrd 

Chairman  . Va 

Waller  F.  George  . Ga 

Robert  S.  Kerr  . Okla 

J.  AUen  Frear  . DeL 

RusseU  B.  Long  . La 

George  A.  Smathers  Fla 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson . Tex. 

Aiben  W.  Barkley  Ky. 

Eugene  D.  Millikin  . .  Colo. 

Edward  Martin  . Pa 

John  J.  Williams  . DeL 

Ralph  E.  Flanders  Vt 

George  W.  Malone  . Nev. 

Frank  Carlson  . Kan. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett  Utah 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Walter  F.  George 

Chairman  . Ga 

Theodore  Francis  Green 

R  I 

J.  W.  Fulbri^t  . Ark. 

John  Sparkman  .  Ala 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Minn. 

Mike  Mansfield  . Mont 

Aiben  W.  Barkley  Ky 

Alexander  Wiley  . Wis. 

H.  Alexander  Smith  — N.  J. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper  Is- 
William  Langer . N.  Dak. 


illiam  F.  Know  land  Calif. 

eorge  D,  Aiken  . Vt. 

omer  E.  Capehart  _ Ind. 

'AVNE  Morse  . Ore. 

GOVERNMENT 

OPERATIONS 

John  L.  McClellan 

Chairman  . Ark. 

Henry  M.  Jackson _ Wash. 

John  F.  Kennedy  . Mass. 

Stuart  Symington  . Mo. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr . N.  C. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  .Minn. 

Strom  Thiumond  . S.  C. 

Joseph  R.  McCarthy  ...Wis. 

Karl  E.  Mundt  . S.  Dak. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Me. 

Norris  Cotton  . N.  H. 

George  H.  Bender . Ohio 

Thos.  E.  Martin  . la. 

INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

James  E.  Murray 

Chairman  . Mont. 

Clinton  P.  Anderson  ..N.  M. 

Russell  B.  Long  . La. 

Henry  M.  Jackson _ Wash. 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney.  Wyo. 

W.  Kerr  Scott . N.  C. 

Alan  Bible  . Nev. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger  .  Ore. 
Eugene  D.  Millikin  . .  .Colo. 

George  W.  Malone  . Nev. 

Arthur  V.  Watkins  _ Utah 

Henry  C.  Dworshak  . .  .Idaho 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel  . .  .Calif. 

Frank  A.  Barrett  . Wyo. 

Barry  Goldwater  . Ariz. 

INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Warren  G.  Magnuson 

Chairman  . Wash. 

John  O.  Pastore  . R.  I. 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  Okla. 

Gwrge  A.  Smathers _ Fla. 

Price  Daniel  . Tex. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr . N.  C. 

Alan  Bible  . Nev. 

Strom  Thurmond  . S.  C. 

John  W.  Bricker  . Ohio 

Andrew  F.  Schoep/pel  .  .Kan. 
John  Marshall  Butler  . .  .Md. 

Charles  E,  Potter  . Mich. 

James  H.  Duff  . Pa. 

William  A.  Purfell _ Conn. 

Frederick  G.  Payne  _ Me. 

JUDICIARY 

Harley  M.  Kilgore 

Chairman  . W.  Va. 

James  O.  Eastland  _ Miss. 

Estes  Kefiauver  . Teim. 

Olin  D.  Johnston  . S.  C. 

Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr. 

Mo. 

John  L.  McClellan . Ark. 

Price  Daniel  . Tex. 

Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  .  .Wyo. 


Alexander  Wiley  . Wis. 

William  hanger  _ N.  Dak. 

William  E.  Jenner  . Ind. 

Arthur  V.  Watkins  _ Utah 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 

m. 

Herman  Welker  . Idaho 

John  Marshall  Butler  ..Md. 

LABOR  AND 
PUBUC  WELFARE 
Lister  Hill 

Chairman  . Ala. 

James  E.  Murray . Mont. 

Matthew  M.  Neely  .  .W.  Va. 

Paul  H.  Douglas  . Ill. 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  ..N.  Y. 

John  F.  Kennedy  . Mass. 

Pat  McNamara  .  .* . Mich. 

H.  Alexander  Smith  ..N.  J. 

Irving  M.  Ives  . N.  Y. 

William  A.  Purtell  . .  .Conn. 

Barry  Goldwater  . Ariz. 

George  H.  Bender . Ohio 

Gordon  Allott  . Colo. 

POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 
Olin  D.  Johnston 

Chairman  . S.  C. 

Matthew  M.  Neely  . .  .W.  Va. 

John  O.  Pastore  . R.  I. 

A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  Okla. 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr. 

Mo. 

W.  Kerr  Scott  . N.  C. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger  .  .Ore. 

Frank  Carlson  . Kan. 

William  E.  Jenner _ /.Ind. 

William  hanger  _ N.  Dak. 

Carl  T.  Curtis  . Neb. 

Tho«.  E.  Martin  . la. 

Clifford  P.  Case  . N.  J. 

PUBUC  WORKS 
Dennis  Chavez 

Chairman . N.  M. 

Robert  S.  Kerr . Okla. 

Albert  Gore  . Tenn. 

Stuart  Symington  . Mo. 

Strom  Thurmond  . S.  C. 

Pat  McNamara  . Mich. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger  ..Ore. 

Edwin  Martin  . Pa. 

Francis  Case  . S.  Dak. 

Prescott  Bush  . Conn. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel  _ Calif. 

Norris  Cotton  . N.  H. 

Roman  h.  Hruska  . Neb. 

RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Theodore  Francis  Green 

Chairman . R.  I. 

Carl  Hayden  . Ariz. 

Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr. 

Mo. 

Albert  Gore  . Tenn. 

Mike  Mansfield  . Mont. 

William  E.  Jenner . Ind. 

Frank  A.  Barrett  . 

Joseph  R.  McCarthy  . .  .Wis. 

Carl  T.  Curtis . Neb. 


USX  OF  THE  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
of  the 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  :h 

UNITED  STATES  J 

As  of  January  21,  1955,  84th  Congress  ^ 

(Democrats  in  roman;  Republicans  in  italic;  Resident  Commissioui  ^ 
in  bold  face.)  K 


AGRICULTURE 

Harold  D.  Cooley 

Chairman  . N.  C. 

W,  R.  Poage  . Tex. 

George  M.  Grant  . Ala. 

E.  C.  Gathings  . Ark. 

John  L.  McMilan . S.  C. 

Thomas  G.  Abemethy  Miss. 

Carl  Albert  . Okla. 

Watkins  M.  Abbitt  . Va. 

James  G.  Polk  . Ohio 

Clark  W.  Thompson _ Tex. 

Paul  C.  Jones  . Mo. 

John  C.  Watts  . Ky. 

Harlan  Hagen  . Calu. 

Lester  R.  Johnson  . Wis. 

Victor  L.  Anfuso  . N.  Y. 

Ross  Bass . Tenn. 

Coya  Knutson  . Minn. 

W.  Pat  Jennings . Va. 

Clifford  R.  Hope  . Kan. 

August  H.  Anaresen  .  Minn. 

William  S.  Hill  . Colo. 

Charles  B.  Hoeven  . la. 

Sid  Simpson  . IIL 

Paul  B.  Dague  . Pa. 

Ralph  Harvey  . Ind. 

Harold  O.  Lovre . S.  Dak. 

Page  Belcher  . Okla. 

Clifford  G.  Mclntire  ..  Me. 
William  R.  Williams  .  .N.  Y. 

Karl  C.  King  . Pa. 

Robert  D.  Harrison  ...Neb. 

Melvin  R.  Laird  . Wis. 

Henry  Aldous  Dixon  .  Utah 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Farrington 

Hawaii 

E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  Alaska 
A.  Femos-Isem  Puerto  Rico 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Clarence  Cannon 

Chairman  . Mo. 

George  H.  Mahon  . Tex. 

Harry  R.  Sheppard  — Calif. 

Albert  Thomas  . Tex. 

Michael  J.  Kirwan  . .  .Ohio 

W.  F.  NorreU . Ark, 

Jamie  L.  Whitten  . Miss. 

Cjeorge  W.  Andrews _ Ala. 

John  J.  Rooney  . N.  Y. 

J.  Vai^an  Gary  . Va. 

John  E.  Fogarty  . R.  I. 

Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  . Fla. 

Antonio  M.  Femadez  N.  M. 

Prince  H.  Preston  . Ga. 

Otto  E.  Passman  . La. 

Louis  C.  Rabaut . Mich. 

Sidney  R.  Yates  . IIL 

Fred  Marshall  . Minn. 

John  J.  Riley  . S.  C. 

Alfred  D.  Sieminski  ...N.  J. 
Joe  L.  Evins  . Tenn. 


Henderson  Lanham  . Ga. 

Charles  B.  Deane  . N.  C 

John  F.  Shelley  . Calii 

Edward  P.  Boland  _ Maas. 

Don  Magnuson  . Wash. 

WiUiam  H.  Natcher  _ Ky. 

Daniel  J.  Flood  . Pi 

Winfield  K.  Denton  ...Ind 

James  C.  Murray  . Ill 

John  Taber  . N.  Y. 

Richard  B.  Wigglesworth 
Mass 

Ben  F.  Jensen  . h 

H.  Carl  Andersen . Minn 

Walt  Horan  . Wai. 

Gordon  Canfield  . N.  J. 

Ivor  D.  Fenton  . h. 

John  Phillips  . Calii 

Errett  P.  Scrivner  . Kan 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr. 

N.Y 

Cliff  Clevenger  . Ohio 

Earl  Wilson  . Ind 

Glenn  R.  Davis . Wis 

Benjamin  F.  James  . Pa. 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.  . .  .Mid 

Edward  T.  Miller  . Md 

Charles  W.  Vursell  . E 

T.  Millet  Hand  II  . N.J. 

Harold  C.  Ostertag  . .  .N.  Y 

Frank  T.  Bow  . Ohio 

ARMED  SERVICES 
Carl  Vinson 

Chairman  . Ga. 

Overton  Brooks  . la 

Paul  J.  Kilday  . Ta 

C^l  T.  Durham  . N.  C 

L.  Mendel  Rivers  . S.  C 

Philip  J.  Philbin  . Mass 

F.  Edward  Hebert  U 

Arthur  Winstead  . Miss 

Melvin  Price  . E 

O.  C.  Fisher  . Tei 

Porter  Har<^,  Jr.  . Va. 

William  J.  Green,  Jr.  Pa. 

Clyde  Doyle  . CaE 

Victor  Wickersham  ...Okk 

George  P.  Miller  . Calii 

(Tharles  E.  Bennett  . Fla. 

Lester  Holtzman  _ N.  Y. 

Robert  H.  MoUohan  W.  Va. 

Richard  E.  Lankford  .  Mi 
George  Huddleston,  Jr.  Ala. 

Dewey  Short  . Ma 

Leslie  C.  Arends  . E 

W.  Sterling  Cole  . N.  Y. 

Leroy  Johnson  . Calii 

Leon  H.  Gavin . Pa. 

Walter  Norblad  . Ort 

James  E.  Van  Zandt  — Pa. 
James  T.  Patterson  .  .Cona 
Paul  Cunningham  . E 
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illtam  H.  Bates . Mass. 

illiam  E.  Hess  . Ohio 

harles  P.  Nelson  . Me. 

omes  P.  S.  Devereux  .  .Md. 

Icin  E.  O’Konski  . Wis. 

^illiam  G.  Bray  . Ind. 

obert  C.  Wilson  . Calif. 

rank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.  .  N.  J. 
{ts.  Joseph  R.  Farrington 

Hawaii 

L.  (Bob)  Bartlett  Alaska 
,  Femos-Isem  Puerto  Rico 

BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 


I 


Chairman  . 

.  Ky. 

Paul  Brown  . 

. .  Ga. 

Vri^t  Patman . 

.  .Tex. 

Ubert  Rains  . 

Ala. 

Abraham  J.  Multer  . . . 

N.  Y. 

J.  Addonizio  . . . 
williara  A.  Barrett  . . . 

N.  J. 

. .  Pa. 

Barratt  O’Hara  . 

. .  IlL 

IVera  Buchanan  . 

Pa. 

Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.) 

Sullivan  . 

..  Mo. 

L  H.  Fountain  . 

N.  C. 

ilenry  S.  Reuss  . 

..Wis. 

Ilartha  W.  Griffiths  . . 

Mich. 

[homas  L  Ashley  ... 

.Ohio 

diaries  A.  Vanik . 

Ohio 

Irwin  D.  Davidson  . . . 

N.  Y. 

John  J.  Bell  . 

.  .Tex. 

hue  P.  Wolcott . 

.Mich. 

Ralph  A.  Gamble . 

N.  Y. 

Henry  O.  Talle  . 

Ckrence  E.  Kilbum  . . 

...la. 

N.  Y. 

Cordon  L.  McDonough .  Calif« 

K^illiam  B.  Widnall  . . . 

.  .N.  J. 

Jackson  E.  Betts . 

.  .Ohio 

Palter  M.  Mumma  . . . 

...Pa. 

Pilliam  E.  McVey  . . . 

. . .  .HI. 

Uward  W.  Hiestand . . 

Calif. 

Donald  W.  Nicholson. 

Mass. 

Oliuer  P.  Bolton  _ 

. .  Ohio 

Perkins  Bass  . 

N.  H. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

llohn  L  McMillan 

Chairman  . 

S.  C. 

Dren  Harris  . 

.  Ark. 

fhomas  G.  Abemethy 

Miss. 

Howard  W.  Smith  ... 

.  .  Va. 

Arthur  G.  Klein . 

N.  Y. 

Dlin  E.  Teague  . 

..Tex. 

James  C.  Davis . 

.  .  Ga. 

James  H.  Morrison  . . 

..La. 

William  L  Dawson  . . 

.  .  .  ni. 

John  Bell  Williams  . . 

Miss. 

Tom  Steed . 

Okla. 

Roy  W.  Wier . 

Minn. 

Woodrow  W.  Jones  . . 

N.  C. 

I  T.  Rutherford  _ 

.  Tex. 

aid  Simpson  . 

...Ill. 

Joseph  P.  O’Hara _ 

Minn. 

Henry  0.  Talle  . 

. la. 

L  L.  Miller  . 

..Neb. 

James  C.  Auchincloss 

.  N.  J. 

^oJin  J.  Allen,  Jr. _ 

.  .Calif. 

-arroll  D.  Kearns  . . 

...Pa. 

limes  T  Patterson  . . 

.Conn. 

rles  S,  Gubser  _ Calif. 


Joel  T.  Broyhill  . Va. 

DeWitt  S.  Hyde . Md. 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Graham  A.  Barden 

Chairman  . N.  C. 

Augustine  B.  Kelley . Pa. 

Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr. 

N.  Y. 

Cleveland  M.  Bailey.  .W.  Va. 

Carl  D.  Perkins  . Ky. 

Roy  W.  Wier . Minn. 

C^l  Elliott . Ala. 

Phil  M.  Landrum  . Ga. 

Lee  Metcalf  . Mont. 

James  B.  Bowler  . IlL 

Earl  Chudoff  . Pa. 

Edith  Green  .  Ore. 

James  Roosevelt  . Calif. 

Hertert  Zelenko  .  N.  Y. 

Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr.  Del. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr  N.  J. 
Samuel  K.  McConnell,  Jr. 

Pa. 

Ralph  W.  Gwinn . N.  Y. 

Wint  Smith  . Kan. 

Carroll  D.  Kearns  . Pa. 

Harold  H.  Velde  . Ill. 

Clare  E.  Hoffman  . Mich. 

Albert  H.  Bosch  . N.  Y. 

Joe  Holt  . Calif. 

John  J.  Rhodes  . Ariz. 

Stuyvesant  Wainwright 

N.  Y. 

Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr. 

N.  J. 

Sam  Coon  . Ore. 

Orvin  B.  Fjare  . Mont 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

James  P.  Richards 

Chairman  . S.  C. 

Thomas  S.  Gordon  . IlL 

Thomas  E.  Morgan  . Pa. 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan  . Mo. 

Thurmond  Chatham  . .  .N.  C. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki _ Wis. 

Omar  Biu*leson  . Tex. 

Brooks  Hays  . Ark. 

Edna  F.  KeUy  . N.  Y. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd  . Conn. 

Wayne  L  Hays  . Ohio 

James  G.  Donovan _ N.  Y. 

John  Jarman  . Okla. 

Robert  C.  Byrd  . W.  Va. 

Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr.  .  Ala. 

J.  L.  Pilcher  . Ga. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

N.  J. 

Robert  B.  Chiperfield _ Ill. 

John  M.  Vorys . Ohio 

Frances  P.  Bolton  . Ohio 

Lawrence  H.  Smith  _ Wis. 

Chester  E.  Merrow _ N.  H. 

Walter  H.  Judd  . Minn. 

James  G.  Fulton  . Pa. 

Donald  L.  Jackson _ Calif. 

Karl  M.  LeCompte  . la. 

Edmund  P.  Radwan  ..N.  Y. 

Albert  P.  Morano  . Conn. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church.  .IlL 

£.  Ross  Adair . Ind. 

Winston  L.  Prouty  . Vt 

Alvin  M.  Bentley  . Mich. 


GOVERNMENT 

OPERATIONS 

William  L.  Dawson 

Chairman  . Ill. 

Chet  Holifleld  . Calif. 

John  W.  McCormack  ..Mass. 

Earl  Chudoff  .  Pa. 

Jack  B.  Brooks  . Tex. 

Lester  Holtzman  . N.  Y. 

Robert  H.  MoUohan  .  .W.  Va. 

L.  H.  Foxmtain  . N.  C. 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr . Va. 

John  A.  Blatnik  . Minn. 

Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr . Ala. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz . Md. 

John  E.  Moss,  Jr . Calif. 

Joe  M.  Kilgore  . Tex. 

Dante  B.  Fascell  . Fla. 

Martha  W.  Griffiths  . .  Mich. 

Henry  S.  Reuss . Wis. 

Clare  E.  Hoffman . Mich. 

R.  Walter  Riehlman  ..  N.  Y. 

Cecil  M.  Harden  . Ind. 

Charles  B.  Brownson  . .  Ind. 

George  Meader  . Mich. 

Clarence  J.  Broion  . Ohio 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  . .  Calif. 

B.  Carroll  Reece  . Tenn. 

J.  Arthur  Younger _ Calif. 

Victor  A.  Knox . Mich. 

Otto  Krueger . N.  Dak. 

Charles  Raper  Jonas  ..N.  C. 
William  E.  Minshall  ...Ohio 


HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Omar  Burleson 

Chairman  . TeXv 

Robert  C.  Byrd  . W.  Va. 

Samuel  N.  Friedel  . Md. 

Robert  T.  Ashmore _ S.  C. 

Wayne  L  Hays  . Ohio 

Paul  C.  Jones  . Mo. 

George  M.  Rhodes . Pa. 

John  Lesinski,  Jr . Mich. 

Frank  E.  Smith  . Miss. 

John  Dowdy . Tex. 

George  S.  Long  . La. 

James  A.  Haley  . Fla. 

Hugh  ^Alexander  . . .  N.  C. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.  .  N.  J. 

Karl  M.  LeCompte  . la. 

Albert  P.  Morano . Conn. 

Paul  F.  Schenck  . Ohio 

Joseph  L.  Carrigg . Pa. 

Robert  D.  Harrison . Neb. 

Robert  J.  Corbett . Pa. 

John  B.  Bennett  . Mich. 

Patrick  J.  Hillings . Calif. 

Oliver  P.  Bolton  . Ohio 

Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  .  .Calif. 

Charles  A.  Halleck . Ind. 


INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Clair  Engle 

Chairman  . Calif. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall  _ Colo. 

Leo  W.  O’Brien . N.  Y. 

Walter  Rogers  . Tex. 

Grade  Pfost  . Idaho 

James  A.  Haley  . Fla. 

George  A.  Shuford _ N.  C. 


Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.  ^ 

N.  1  :: 

Ed  Edmondson  . Okk 

Lee  Metcalf  . Mok  y 

George  H.  Christopher  K'  ■ 

B.  F.  Sisk  . rail;’ 

Stewart  L  Udall  . Ant  ■■ 

Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.  .  Mic* 

J.  T.  Rutherford . Tp  ' 

A.  L.  Miller  . 

John  P.  Saylor  . Pi  ' 

J.  Ernest  Wharton  . ft.  : 

E.  Y.  Berry  . S.  Dak 

William  A.  Dawson _ 

Jack  Westland  . 

John  R.  Pillion  . N.  Y 

Clifton  (Cliff)  Young  ..K« 

Craig  Hosmer  . Calii 

John  J.  Rhodes  . Ari? 

Hamer  H.  Budge . Id-al 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  .  Cok 

James  B.  Utt  . Calii 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Farringtun 
Haw=: 

E.  L  (Bob)  Bartlett  Ala?k 
A.  Femos-Isem  Puerto  Rico 

INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

J.  Percy  Priest  ^ 

Chairman  . Tem 

Oren  Harris  . Ait 

Arthur  G.  Klein  . N.  Y. 

William  T.  Granahan  .  ft 

F.  Ertel  Carlyle . N.  C 

John  Bell  Williams  .  Mis 

Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr . Bl 

Kenneth  A.  Roberts  — Ak 
Morgan  M.  Moulder  . .  Mo. 
Harley  O.  Staggers  .  W.  Vi 

Isidore  DoUinger  . N.  Y. 

Walter  Rogers  . To. 

Martin  Dies  . Tex. 

Samuel  N.  Friedel  . Md. 

John  J.  Flynt,  Jr .  Ga. 

Torbert  H.  Macdonald 

Don  Hayworth  . Mich. 

Charles  A.  Wolverton  N.  J. 

Carl  Hinshaw  . 

Joseph  P.  O’Hara . Mim 

Robert  Hale  . Me 

James  I.  Dolliver  . la. 

John  W.  Heselton . M^ 

John  B.  Bennett  . Mdi. 

Richard  W.  Hoffman  . . .  E 

John  V.  Beamer  . Ind. 

William  L.  Springer  .  .  E 

Alvin  R.  Bush  . Pe 

Paul  F,  Schenck  . Ohio 

Joseph  L.  Carrigg  . Pa. 

Steven  B.  Derounian  .  .N.  Y 

JUDICIARY  I 

Emanuel  Celler 

Chairman  . N.  Y.j 

Francis  E.  Walter  . ft 

Thomas  J.  Lane  . Mais 

Michael  A.  Fei^an  _ Ohio 

Frank  Chelf  . Ky- 

Edwin  E.  Willis  . La. 

James  B.  Frazier,  Jr.  .  Tena 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  .  N.  J. 
Woodrow  W.  Jones _ N.  C. 
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k.  L.  Forrester  . Ga. 

ffiyron  G.  Rogers  . Colo. 

^larold  D.  Donohue  ...Mass. 

rpidney  A.  Fine  . N.  Y. 

pack  B.  Brooks  . Tex. 

WiHiam  M.  Tuck  . Va. 

Robert  T.  Ashmore _ S.  C. 

Tames  M.  Quigley  _ _ Pa. 

ICharles  A.  Boyle  . Ill. 

Chauncey  W.  Reed  . Ill. 

Kenneth  B.  Keating  . .  .N.  Y. 
William  M.  McCulloch  Ohio 

Ruth  Thompson  . Mich. 

Potrick  J.  Hillings . Calif. 

Shepard  J.  Crumpacker,  Jr. 

Ind. 

William  E.  Miller . N.  Y. 

Dean  P.  Taylor . N.  Y. 

Usher  L.  Burdick  . .  .N.  Dak. 

Laurence  Curtis . Mass. 

John  M.  Robsion,  Jr.  ...Ky. 

DeWitt  S.  Hyde  . Md. 

Richard  H.  Poff  . Va. 

Hugh  Scott  . Pa. 


MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 


Herbert  C.  Boimer 

Chairman  . N.  C. 

rank  W.  Boykin  . Ala. 

Edward  A.  Garmatz  — Md. 
Edward  J.  Robeson,  Jr.  .  .Va. 
Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.) 

Sullivan  . Mo. 

T.  A.  Thompson  . La. 

George  P.  Miller  . Calif. 

John  C.  Kluczynski  . Ill. 

’ames  A.  Byrne  . Pa. 

John  J.  BeU  . Tex. 

T.  James  Tiunulty  _ N.  J. 

Irwin  D.  Davidson  _ N.  Y. 

Httbert  Zelenko . N.  Y. 

Frank  M.  Clark  . Pa. 

Thomas  L.  Ashley  . Ohio 

Thor  C.  Tollefson  _ Wa^. 

John  J.  Alim,  Jr . (Ualif. 

Horace  Seely-Brown,  Jr. 

.  Conn. 

Jmothy  P.  Sheehan . Ill. 

William  K.  Van  Pelt _ Wis. 

John  H.  Ray  . N.  Y. 

Williom  S.  Mailliard  ..Calif. 

FroTicts  E.  Dom . N.  Y. 

Alrin  R.  Bush  . Pa. 

Thomas  M,  Pelly . Wash. 

Elford  A.  Cederberg  ..Mich. 
A.  D.  Baumhart,  Jr.  . .  .Ohio 

Jackson  B.  Chase  . Neb. 

L  (Bob)  Bartlett.  .Alaska 


POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 


Tom  Murray 

Chairman  . Term. 

James  H.  Morrison  La. 

James  C.  Davis . Ga. 

^rge  M.  Rhodes  Pa. 

John  Lesinski,  Jr . Mich. 

John  Dowdy  . Tex. 

[Hugh  Q.  Alexander _ N.  C. 

E.  Moss,  Jr.  . Calif. 

Ww^  J.  Robeson,  Jr.  .  Va. 

Gracie  Pfost  . Idaho 


Dante  B.  Fascell  . Fla. 

Frank  M.  Clark  . Pa. 

T.  James  Tumulty . N.  J. 

Joe  M.  Kil^re  . Tex. 

Edward  H.Rees . Kan. 

Robert  J.  Corbett  . Pa. 

Katherine  St.  George  ..N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Gross  . la. 

Cecil  M.  Harden  . Ind. 

Albert  W.  Cretella _ Conn. 

Charles  S.  Gubser  _ Calif. 

Joel  T.  Broyhill  . Va. 

Elford  A.  Cederberg  ..Mich. 

John  E.  Henderson _ Ohio 

August  E.  Johansen  . .  .Mich. 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

Charles  A.  Buckley 

Chairman  . N.  Y. 

George  H.  Fallon  . Md. 

Clifford  Davis . Term. 

John  A.  Blatnik  . Minn. 

Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr.  _ Ala. 

John  J.  Dempsey . N.  M. 

Frank  E.  Smith  . Miss. 

Thaddeus  M.  Machrowicz 

Mich. 

John  C.  Kluczynski  . Ill. 

Tom  Steed  . Okla. 

T.  A.  Thompson  . La. 

Brady  Gentry  . Tex. 

M.  G.  (Bumie)  Burnside 

W.  Va. 

Iris  Faircloth  Blitch . Ga. 

Jim  Wright  . Tex. 

W.  R  Hull,  Jr . Mo. 

Keimeth  J.  Gray  . Ill. 

George  A.  Dondero  . .  .Mich. 

J.  Harry  McGregor _ Ohio 

James  C.  Auchincloss  .  .N.  J. 

Russell  V.  Mack  . Wash. 

Hubert  B.  Scudder _ Calif. 

Myron  V.  George  . Kan. 

Frank  J.  Becker . N.  Y. 

Gordon  H.  Scherer . ()hio 

Gardner  R.  Withrow  ...Wis. 

William  C.  Cramer  . Fla. 

John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr.  ..Calif. 

Fred  Schwengel  . la. 

Bruce  Alger  . Tex. 

RULES 

Howard  W.  Smith 

Chairman  . Va. 

William  M.  Colmer _ Miss. 

Ray  J.  Madden  . Ind. 

James  J.  Delaney . N.  Y. 

James  W.  Trimble . Ark. 

Homer  Thomberry . Tex. 

Richard  Bolling  . Mo. 

Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  Jr.. Mass. 

Leo  E.  Allen  . Ill. 

Clarence  J.  Brown . Ohio 

Harris  Ellsworth  . Ore. 

Henry  J.  Latham . N.  Y. 

UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES 

Francis  E.  Walter 

Chairman  . Pa. 

Morgan  M.  Moulder  ...Mo. 
CHyde  Doyle  . Calif. 


James  B.  Frazier,  Jr.  .  .Tenn. 

Edwin  E.  Willis  . La. 

Harold  H.  Velde  . lU. 

Bernard  W.  (Pot)  Kevrn^ 

Donald  L.  Jackson  _ Halif. 

Gordon  H.  Scherer . Ohio 

VETERANS’  AFFAIRS 

Olin  E.  Teague 

Chairman  . Tex. 

W  J.  Bryan  Dom  . S.  C. 

Elizabeth  Kee . W.  Va. 

George  S.  Long  . La. 

James  A.  Byrne  . Pa. 

D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews.  Fla. 

Ed  Eklmondson  . Okla. 

Frank  W.  Boykin  ...'...Ala. 

Wayne  N.  Airmail _ Colo. 

Lao  W.  O’Brien  . N.  Y. 

George  A.  Shuford  _ N.  C. 

George  H.  Christcmher  Mo. 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.  .  Mich. 

B.  F.  Sisk  . Calif. 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers  .  .Mass. 
Bernard  W.  (Pot)  Keoni^ 

William  H.  Ayres . Ohio 

£.  Ross  Adair . Ind. 

Paul  A.  Fino  . N.  Y. 

Phil  Weotjer  . Neb. 

William  H.  Avery  . Kan. 


E.  Keith  Thomson . Wyo. 

Eugene  Siler  . Ky, 

Charles  M.  Teague _ (jalii 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Jere  Cooper 

Chairman  . Tenn 

John  D.  Dingell  . Mich. 

Wilbur  D.  MUls  . Ark. 

Noble  J.  Gregory  . Ky, 

Aime  J.  Forand  . Rl 

Herman  P.  Eberharter  Pa 

Cecil  R.  King  . Calil 

Thomas  J.  (5’Brien  . HI 

Hale  Boggs  . La 

Eugene  JTKeo^  . N.  Y. 

Burr  P.  Harrison  . Va 

Frank  M.  Karsten  . Mo. 

A.  S.  Herlong,  Jr.  . Fla 

Eugene  J.  Mc(jarthy  .  Mina 

Frank  Ikard  . Tea 

Doniel  A.  Reed  . N.  Y. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins _ Ohio 

Richard  M.  Simpson . Pa 

Robert  W.  Kean . N.J. 

Noah  M.  Mason  . Ill 

Hal  Holmes  . Wash, 

John  W.  Byrnes  . Wk 

Antoni  N.  Sadlak  . Cona 

Howard  H.  Baker . Tenn 

Thomas  B.  Curtis . Mo. 
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UGGEST10N5  WHEN  YOl*  WRITE 

h 


LETTERS  seem  to  be  amazingly  effective.  We  encourage  you  to  write  Congressmen. 

1.  BE  FRIENDLY.  You  can  count  on  your  Congressman’s  being  a  conscientious  public  servant. 
He  likes  people  and  wants  to  please  them.  So,  be  friendly. 


2.  WRIl'E  YOUR  OWN  LETTER.  A  pen  on  plain  paper  is  fully  as  effective  as  typing  on  a 
letterhead.  Use  your  own  words.  Express  yo\ir  own  ideas.  Make  it  brief. 


3.  STATE  WHERE  YOU  STAND.  In  friendly  fashion,  firmly  state  where  you  stand. 

I4.  WE  RECOMMEND  YOU  ASK  A  QUESTION.  (See  suggested  questions  below. ) 

If  you  ask  a  question  about  your  concern,  ask  one  you  really  want  answered.  If  it  is 
answered,  your  letter  has  had  personal  attention;  if  it  is  not,  then  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  write  again,  requesting  a  reply.  You  may  comment  on  the  letter  you 
did  receive. 

5.  THE  ADDRESS  - 

For  your  Representative  ;  House  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

For  your  Senator  :  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 


SOME  EXAMPLES.  Please  choose  an  idea  you  feel  important.  Put  it  in  your  own  words. 

Use  not  more  than  two  questions. 

I  understand  in  modem  war  the  primary  need  is  for  highly  trained  specialists.  Is  not 
UMT  preparing  to  ’’figjit  World  War  II”  again? 

The  President  has  implied  that  fut\ire  wars  can  only  be  lost.  Has  not  the  bomb  made 
massed  manpower  out-of-date?  If  so,  why  the  draft? 

With  smaller  armed  forces  and  draft  calls  (include  figures  for  recent  months,  taken  from 
newspapers  or  radio),  what  will  be  done  with  the  extra  manpower  if  all  are  drafted 
impa^ialTy?  (Some  70,CX)0  men  reach  draft  age  each  month. ) 

Isn’t  the  Volunteer  system  of  securing  an  army  the  traditional  American  one?  What 
justification  is  there  for  a  change? 

The  President  spoke  about  a  compulsory  reserve.  Where  will  men  take  their  training? 

Will  there  be  an  armory  in  every  town  in  the  land? 

Will  the  draft  law  include  school  deferment?  (Be  personal.  "Our  son.  .  .  "  etc.) 

We  are  conscientious  objectors.  Will  our  son  have  an  eight  to  ten  year  obligation  such 
as  the  President  mentioned  for  the  military?  (To  be  used  only  if  it  applies.) 

Many  think  the  German  form  of  universal  military  service  helped  to  undermine  their  early 
struggle  for  democracy.  Is  the  same  likely  to  be  true  in  our  country? 

Could  we  not  employ  civilians  in  many  jobs  and  eliminate  need  for  conscription? 


(Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
IOI4  C  Street,  N.  E,  Washington  2,  D.  C.) 
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CONSCRIPTION 
FACTFOLDER  1 


WHY  THE  DRAFT 

ACT  SHOULD 


1 .  The  Proposal  Before  Congress 

2.  The  Marines,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
Do  NOT  Want  Conscription 


3.  The  Army  Does  NOT  Need  Con< 
scription 

4.  Large  Armies  Encourage  Military 
Adventures 


THE  PROPOSAL  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

In  effect,  there  are  two  draft  proposals  before  Congress:  renewal  of  the  present  Act, 
which  expires  in  June,  1955,  and  adoption  of  a  supplementary  “Reserve”  system. 
Passage  of  both  would  mean  the  victory  of  the  forces  that  have  sought  so  long  to 
fasten  a  form  of  universal  compulsory  military  training  and  service  on  the  country.^ 

The  present  Draft  Act  itself  is  universal  in  application.  It  requires  the  registration 
of  all  American  young  men  at  the  age  of  18,  and  their  conscription  into  the 
armed  forces  for  a  period  of  two  years,  in  accordance  with  draft  calls  determined  monthly 
hy  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Selective  Service.  Except  for  a  few  temporary 
student  and  ministerial  deferments,  it  requires  some  form  of  service  from  every 
physically  and  mentally  fit  youth. 

Supporters  of  the  draft  talk  as  though  it  would  be  unthinkable  not  to  renew  it, 
but  th'*re  actually  very  good  reasons  for  wiping  peacetime  conscription 
off  the  uooks  this  year. 

THEY  DO  NOT  WANT  CONSCRIPTION 

The  “need”  for  peacetime  conscription  has  been  sold  so  insistently  to  the  American  people 
by  Army  propaganda  that  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  Americans  to  learn 
that  the  Marines,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  neither  want  nor  use  the  draft  machinery 
to  fill  their  quotas.  All  three  find  that  they  can  get  all  the  volunteers  they  need,  and 
that  the  volunteers  make  for  better  units.  Major  General  Kenneth  B.  Hobson, 

Director  of  Manpower  Operations,  is  on  record  as  stating  that  the  Air  Force  would 
hire  civilians  to  fill  its  operations  before  using  the  draft.^ 


"The  Army  will  still  be  too  big  when  they  get  it  "Ever  since  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  became 

down  to  about  a  million  men  as  present  plans  seem  Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  September,  1939,  our  de- 

to  contemplate.  Some  of  the  questions  asked  af  the  fense  policy  has  been  strongly  influenced  by 

President  contained  the  assumptian  that  an  Army  ground  officers  who  advocated  compulsary  univer- 

of  a  million  men  would  not  be  big  enough  to  deal  sal  service.  The  Navy  and  Air  Farce,  however,  have 

with  little  non-atomic  wars.  We  should  suppose  gone  along  most  reluctantly.  In  fact,  were  they 

that  aut  af  a  good  deal  less  than  a  millian  it  ought  free  to  express  themselves,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 

to  be  possible  to  squeeze  a  few  hundred  thousand  would  actively  oppase  N.S.T." 

far  a  "little  war"  to  add  to  the  200,000  AAarines  — Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  in 

who  are  organized  for  precisely  this  kind  of  duty."  Air  Force,  Magazine,  Dec.  1953 

— Chicago  Tribune, 

December  18,  1954 

•  • 

"The  services  said  they  were  getting  thousands  "My  analysis  would  indicate  that  the  Russians 

of  low-1  .Q.  men  whom  they  could  not  use  effec-  have  bden  much  more  afraid  of  us  than  we  are  of 

tively  because  of  the  increasing  camplexity  of  mod-  them  and  their  build-up  has  been  a  defensive 

ern  weapons,  demands  for  leadership  qualities,  build-up."  —Defense  Secretary 

and  other  factors."  —New  York  Times,  Charles  E.  Wilson, 

May  3, 1954  April  19,  1954 

LOVERS  OF  FREEDOM  SAY 

THE  ARMY  DOES  NOT  NEED  CONSCRIPTION 

Renewal  of  conscription  is  asked  for  as  the  means  of  building  an  Army  of  more  than 
a  million  men.  There  are  two  reasons  why  the  nation  does  not  need  so  large  an  Army. 
The  first  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  Formosa  situation,  neither  our  military  nor  our 
political  leaders  foresee  any  major  war  in  the  near  future.  (See  quotations  elsewhere 
on  these  pages.)  For  “small”  wars,  no  such  Army  is  required:  even  Korea  never 
involved  more  than  250,000  American  troops  overseas  at  any  time,  little  more  than 
the  total  strength  of  the  Marines  alone. 

In  the  second  place,  almost  three-quarters  of  the  men  in  the  Army  in  wartime  would 
have  jobs  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  weapons  or  combat.  They  would  work 
as  clerks,  stenographers,  cooks,  laundrymen,  truck  drivers,  construction  men,  and 
so  on— all  occupations  for  which  civilian  work  provides  far  better  training  than  the  Army 
possibly  can. 

Already  the  Air  Force,  in  “Project  Native  Son,”  has  begun  the  process  of  replacing 
military  by  civihan  workers;  by  the  end  of  1955  31,000  civilians  will  have  taken  over 
the  jobs  of  43,000  military  personnel  at  various  overseas  bases,  at  far  less  expense. 

The  wartime  Seabees  similarly  utilized  skilled  civilians  in  enormously  important  military 
construction  tasks  with  great  success. 

It  costs  $11,000  to  train  each  Army  draftee  for  two  years,  and  most  of  this  training 
is  for  actions  that  most  draftees  would  never  be  called  on  to  perform  in  time  of 
actual  war.  Thus  even  in  peacetime,  as  much  as  $5,500  annually  per  person  would  be 
available  to  employ  civilians  in  the  many  jobs  that  civilians  could  fill  more  effectively. 


LARGE  ARMIES  ENCOURAGE  MILITARY  ADVENTURES 

The  Army  wants  conscription  because  it  is  the  nature  of  a  military  establishment  to 
grasp  as  much  power  and  size  as  it  can.  This  is  precisely  the  characteristic  that 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution  sought  to  control  by  hedging  the  military  about  with 
restrictions.  It  is  precisely  the  characteristic  that  seeks  to  avoid  those  restrictions  by 
extending  its  influence  into  every  home  in  the  country  through  peacetime  universal 
military  conscription. 

Large  armies  inevitably  discourage  freedom  and  encourage  military  adventures  abroad. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  our  non-involvement ‘in  Indo-China  was 
General  Ridgeway’s  conviction  that  the  Army  was  not  large  enough  to  risk  such 
involvement.  Had  the  Army  also  had  available  the  proposed  3  million  man  Reserve, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  President  Eisenhower  would  have  yielded  to  the  counsel 
of  the  other  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  in  doing  so  involved  the  country  in  a  major  war. 

There  is  no  safety  in  peacetime  conscription,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  danger. 

It  should  not  be  renewed! 

iSee  FactFolder  2:  “It’s  STILL  UMT(&S)” 

York  Times,  Dec.  27,  1953 


TO  PEACETIME  CONSCRIPTION 


"When  we  examine  .  .  .  the  work  performed  by 
men  in  uniform  for  the  military  establishment,  we 
will  find  that  at  least  80  percent ...  is  not  fighting 
nor  will  it  ever  be  fighting.  It  has  to  do  with  sup¬ 
plies,  transportation,  warehousing,  maintenance, 
overhaul,  bookkeeping,  housing,  feeding,  over¬ 
head.  Nor  am  I  referring  to  the  borderline  coses, 
such  os  field  or  front-line  maintenance,  or  front¬ 
line  feeding,  etc.  .  .  . 

"Now  if  80  percent  of  the  men  in  uniform  ore 
never  going  to  be  engaged  in  fighting  . . .  what  in 
heaven's  name  ore  we  talking  about  training  100 
percent  to  fight?  If  indeed  on  analysis  of  the  job 
requirements  of  those  80  percent  reveals,  os  it 
does,  that  the  skills  required  ore  essentially  civilian 
skills  os  were  the  skills  needed  by  the  Seobees, 
then  we  hod  best  follow  the  Seobees  formula  in  our 
personnel  practices  os  it  relates  to  the  80  per¬ 
cent  . . . 

"The  men  in  the  Seobees  were  put  into  jobs  they 
already  knew.  The  guiding  light  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  to  utilize  civilian  skills  .  .  .  The  military 
know  full  well  that  they  need  civilian  skills.  What 
they  hove  not  yet  learned  is  that  the  civilian  enter¬ 
prise  is  better  equipped  to  train  men  in  these  skills 
than  the  military,  and  incidentally  at  one-tenth  the 
cost  because  we  don't  hove  to  provide  room,  board 
and  wages  for  our  civilian  trainees." 

—Rep.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  before 
Seobee  Veterans  Convention,  1954 


"Since  the  end  of  the  Indo-China  and  Korean 
wars,  the  danger  of  another  sizable  shooting  war 
has  undoubtedly  diminished.  Government  intelli¬ 
gence  estimates  hove  reflected  this." 

—Hanson  Baldwin, 

New  York  Times,  April  20,  1954 


"The  record  .  .  .  offers  sobering  evidence  that 
peacetime  conscription,  always  advocated  as  an 
instrument  of  negative  protection,  always  becomes 
an  instrument  of  positive  aggression;  that  it  brings 
in  its  wake  militarism,  conquest,  and  ultimately 
defeat  and  disaster." 

—Former  Rep.  Howard  Buffett, 
The  Churchman,  Dec.  1,  1954 


"The  Church  is  concerned  with  our  survival  as  a 
democracy  penetrated  by  Christian  values.  Mili¬ 
tarism  as  a  way  of  life  is  a  foe  of  democracy  and 
our  forefathers  fled  to  these  shores  to  escape  it. 
We  call  upon  our  people  to  prevent  any  attempt 
to  fasten  peacetime  conscription  on  the  American 

people.  —Council  of  Methodist 

Bishops,  1954 


THE  TIME  IS 

This  year  the  struggle  against  further  militarization  of  our  country  is  on  two  fronts:  the  move  to 
renew  the  present  draft  act,  and  the  eflfort  to  enact  a  new  version  of  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  plus  a  compulsory  “Reserve”  plan.  Americans  alert  to  the  demands  of  freedom 
need  to  mobilize  their  efforts  against  them  now! 

ORGANIZE 

Many  communities  have  had  Anti-Conscription  Committees  in  past  years.  These  should  be 
reactivated  at  once,  both  to  register  immediate  opposition  to  the  renewal  of  the  present  conscription 
law,  and  to  begin  at  once  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  the  new  version  of  UMTS. 

WRITE 

Letters  to  government  officials  continue  to  be  a  most  effective  way  to  register  opposition 
to  conscription.  Letters  to  editors,  radio  and  TV  commentators,  clergymen,  and  acquaintances  are 
easy  and  inexpensive  ways  of  influencing  public  opinion.  They  are  terribly  needed  to  counteract  the 
costly,  tax-paid  propaganda  the  Army  broadcasts  continuously  through  the  press  and  over  the  air. 

FORUMS 

Encourage  the  organization  of  community  forums  on  conscription,  as  well  as  discussions  in  church. 
Grange,  labor  union  or  PTA.  Write  to  the  National  Council  Against  Conscription  for  help  in 
locating  speakers,  etc. 

MATERIALS 

Be  sure  you  have  the  Conscription  Sourcebook  (“The  Facts  about  the  Pentagon’s  New  Conscription 
Plans”— 25^)  available  for  your  own  use  and  in  the  hands  of  ministers,  editors  and  others  who 
may  have  occasion  to  speak  or  write  on  the  subject. 

Keep  a  supply  of  all  Conscription  FactF ciders  (see  complete  list  on  this  page)  on  hand  at  all  times. 
Seek  every  opportunity  to  distribute  these  brief,  informative  folders  wherever  possible. 

Encourage  clergymen  to  include  them  with  church  bulletins,  and  individuals  and  committees 
to  mail  them  widely. 

Order  from 

National  Council  Against  Conscription 

104  "C"  Street,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C.  •  513  West  166th  Street,  New  York  32,  N.  Y. 


PRINTED  MATERIALS 

Conscription  Sourcebook 

"The  Facts  about  the  Pentagon's  New  Conscription  Plans"— o  complete  analysis,  with  45  key  questions  and 
answers,  of  the  Administration's  proposals.  36  pages.  25^ 

Conscription  FactFolders  (Projected) 

Four-page  folders  on  various  aspects  of  the  Conscription— UMT— Reserve  program  proposed  by  the  Pentagon. 

St  each;  35  for  $1 

1.  Why  the  Draft  Act  Should  NOT  Be  Renewed  7.  Look  at  the  Record— of  Failure 

2.  It's  STILL  UMT(&S)  8.  We  Con  Deal  with  Russia— without  a  Draft 

3.  Universal— Permanent— Compulsory  (o  summary  of  Re-  9.  Indoctrination  and  Regimentation:  Conscription's  Un¬ 
serve  provisions)  holy  Twins 

4.  The  Cose  Against  Peocetime  Conscription  10.  Conscription  and  the  Human  Personality 

5.  The  H-Bomb  and  the  Conscript  Army  11.  Conscription  OR  Disarmament? 

6.  Billion-Dollar  Folly  12.  Conscription's  Casualties 

Miscellaneous 

"How  to  Oppose  Conscription"— suggestions  for  organizing  committees,  writing  letters,  etc.  Free 

"Questions  for  Congressmen"— small  leaflets  with  suggested  questions  to  ask  when  writing  your  Congressman  or 
other  official.  Free 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNITY 


1.  IffiETING  HURiN  NEEDS 

The  major  long-term  need  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  is  to  become 
able,  through  their  own  efforts,  to  provide  for  their  people  adequate  food, 
shelter,  education  and  other  necessities  of  life. 

We  call  for  a  world  program  of  economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  to 
combat  hunger,  disease  and  illiteracy.  Private,  governmental  and  inter¬ 
governmental  efforts  are  needed,  with  the  governmental  efforts  channeled 
increasingly  through  the  U.  N.  Dedicated  persons  are  needed  in  all  such 
programs  to  lend  their  skills  to  help  others  help  themselves  in  a  genuine 
spirit  of  sharing  and  brotherhood. 

(1)  The  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  for  the  people 
in  underdeveloped  areas  deserves  our  whole-hearted  support.  We  urge 

Congress  to  appropriate  generously  to  help  UNETAP  carry  on  its  work, 

(2)  ^-Jhilc  the  government  should  encourage  long  range  private  investment 
abroad  in  less  developed  areas,  such  private  investment  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  the  needs  in  such  fields  as  health,  education  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  where  projects  do  not  bring  immediate  financial  return.  We  urge 
support,  therefore,  for  a  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  to  promote  x^orld  economic  advancement,  raise  standards  of  living,  and 
provide  capital  investment  to  supplement  technical  assistance. 

(3)  We  urge  Congress  to  support  with  adequate  appropriations  the  United 
Nations  long  range  program  for  refugees  through  the  office  of  the  U,  N. 

High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  to  continue  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund.  The  tragic  plight  of  the  victims  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Korea  calls  for  continued  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  share  liberally  in  their  care  and  resettlement. 

(I4)  VJe  urge  the  Administration  to  utilize  fully  the  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195^4  toseDland  dis¬ 
tribute  surplus  agricultural  products  for  use  of  the  needy  at  home  and  a- 
broad.  Congress  should  pass  additional  authorization,  if  necessary,  to  the 
end  that  surpluses  are  promptly  and  effectively  used.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  normal  courses  of  world  trade  are  not  dislocated  by  dumping. 

(5)  The  United  States  should  take  an  active  role  in  U.  N.  efforts  to  deal 
v:ith  agricultural  surpluses,  and  to  develop  through  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  other  U.  N.  agencies  a  world  wide  program  of 
production  and  distribution  to  overcome  world  hunger. 
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2.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY 

The  United  Nations  deserves  our  earnest  support.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  spread 
information  about  the  many  activities  for  human  betterment  undertaken  by  all  members  of 
the  U.  N.  family. 

The  world  forum  of  the  General  Assembly  provides  a  modifying  influence  on  the  tensions  be¬ 
tween  power  blocs.  The  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  is  always  available. 
Through  the  meetings  and  activities  of  the  U.  N.  agencies,  common  problems  can  be  and  are 
solved. 

The  United  States  should  place  increasing  confidence  in  the  U.  N.  agencies,  and  not  bypass 
the  U.  N.  when  it  seems  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  United  Nations,  to  achieve  its  purpose  to  bring  all  disputes  to  the  conference  table, 
must  have  universality  of  membership.  It  should  admit  all  nations  expressing  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  subscribe  to  the  obligations  of  the  Charter.  ¥e  urge  the  United  States  to  support 
in  the  Security  Council  the  principle  of  universality  of  membership  and  help  make  possible 
the  entrance  of  all  nations  whose  applications  for  membership  have  not  been  approved. 

To  achieve  peace  in  the  Far  East  there  must  be  political  settlements.  Political  settle¬ 
ments  require  negotiation  and  successful  negotiation  requires  a  framework  for  continued 
consultation.  This  points  to  the  desirability  for  representation  of  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China  in  the  United  Nations, 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  of  political  settlements  in  the  Far  East  is  the  failure  to  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  future  status  of  Formosa,  This  solution  should  be  sought 
through  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  1955  the  question  of  calling  a  conference  to  review  the  United  Nations  Charter  is  to  be 
on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  The  United  States  should  be  fully  prepared  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  conference  to  deal  with  Charter  review,  when  the  General  Assembly  decides  it 
is  appropriate.  The  Unite'd  States  should  aid  in  the  development  of  the  United  Nations 
into  a  limited  world  federation  with  dependable  revenue,  capable  of  achieving  and  carrying 
out  world  disarmament. 

The  United  States  should  support  U.  N,  efforts  toward  self-government  of  dependent  people 
through  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council  and  otherwise,  and  through  participation  of 
the  people  involved.  Our  nation  should  encourage  aspirations  of  such  people  for  self- 
government  and  should  assist  in  the  training  of  leaders  from  these  areas. 

Historically,  the  treaty-making  power  has  been  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  President 
and  the  Senate.  We  urge  that  this  power  remain  unimpaired  —  and  that  it  be  used  as  far 
as  possible  to  achieve  enforceable  world  disarmament,  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations, 
and  to  further  the  cause  of  human  rights.  Many  of  these  goals  may  require  the  passage  of 
constitutional  amendments,  in  addition,  but  Presidential  initiative  should  not  be  elimi¬ 
nated  as  a  means  of  achieving  a  more  effective  world  order. 

We  recognize  the  possibility  of  misuse  of  the  President's  power  to  make  executive  agree¬ 
ments  —  and  we  are  particularly  concerned  that  such  agreements  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  war. 

The  use  of  executive  agreements  has  frequently  been  necessary,  however,  for  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  state.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  "Bricker  Amendment"  is  the 
appropriate  way  to  meet  the  problem  of  abxise. 
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3.  REDUCING  TENSION 

The  end  of  hostilities  in  Korea  and  Indo-China  presents  the  world  with  a 
challenge  to  use  the  United  Nations  and  the  processes  of  discussion,  medi¬ 
ation,  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  bring  about  lasting  solutions  in  the 
Far  East  and  elsewhere.  Particular  effort  should  be  made  to  end  fighting 
in  the  waters  off  Formosa,  and  to  solve  serious  controversies  including 
those  in  the  Middle  East,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Kenya,  and  South  Africa,  This 
reduction  of  tensions  requires  negotiation  with  the  established  governments 
in  the  affected  areas. 

We  oppose  the  rearming  of  Germany  and  Japan,  Such  rearmament,  by  placing 
reliance  for  peace  on  military  strength  and  alliances,  tends  to  strengthen 
totalitarianism  and  increase  the  danger  of  war. 

There  should  be  continued  effort  to  solve,  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
reconciliation,  the  problems  remaining  from  World  War  II,  including  return 
of  confiscated  German  and  Japanese  property  and  clemency  for  war  prisoners 
still  held  in  custody. 

There  is  need  for  an  unrelenting  search  for  political  settlement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  with  Communist  China,  In  particular,  it  is  important  that 
the  United  States  welcome  any  sign  that  the  present  regimes  in  those 
countries  genuinely  desire  peace  and  are  willing  to  undertake  serious 
negotiations.  Risk  is  involved  in  coexistence,  but  a  great  risk  would  be 
to  dismiss  overtures  that  may  lead  to  negotiation  and  settlement. 

We  utterly  deny  that  wars  are  inevitable  or  that  any  people  must  be  our 
enemy.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  way  to  combat  totalitarianism  is  to  copy 
its  ruthlessness,  its  emphasis  on  military  force,  its  complete  control  over 
individual  thought  and  life.  We  must  demonstrate,  instead,  that  more 
progress  is  to  be  achieved  by  peaceful  procedure  than  by  resort  to  conquest 
and  war.  Peace  will  be  built  by  overt  acts  of  friendship  and  a  willingness 
to  explore  in  good  faith  recommendations  directed  toward  easing  tensions. 

The  building  of  peace  presupposes,  above  all,  sympathy  and  understanding 
and  the  search  for  a  common  standard  of  values.  Progress  toward  a  settle¬ 
ment  betx^een  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  powers  will 
require  patient,  persistent  negotiation,  diplomacy  of  the  highest  order, 
and  courageous  moral  leadership. 
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h.  DISARI-IAIffiOT  UNDER  ENFORCEABLE  UW 

Disarmainent  under  enforceable  law  is  the  constructive  alternative  to  the 
suicidal  arms  race.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  a  secure  peace. 

The  need  is  for  universal  disarmament  to  internal  policing  levels,  through 
agreed-upon  stages,  with  effective  supervision,  inspection  and  enforcement. 

The  President's  proposal  for  an  international  pool  of  atomic  energy  to  be 
used  for  peaceful  purposes  is  encouraging,  VJe  urge  that  such  a  program  take 
place  under  U.  N.  auspices,  and  to  that  end  we  support  persistent  negoti¬ 
ation  among  the  powers,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 

Basic  to  universal  disarmament  is  the  willingness  to  negotiate  and  to  accept 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice, 

The  United  States,  as  a  sign  of  good  faith  and  of  desire  to  ease  tensions, 
should  initiate  substantial  first  steps  toward  disarmament, 

VJe  commend  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly  for  its  unanimous  vote,  November  I4,  19Shf 
to  revive  discussions  by  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Disarmament  Commission.  The 
United  States  should  seek  every  chance  to  continue  negotiation  in  this  field. 

The  House  and  Senate  should  pass  a  strong  disarmament  resolution  like  that 
proposed  in  1953  Ly  Senators  Flanders,  Sparkman  and  32  co-sponsors,  and  also 
introduced  in  the  House  by  seme  $0  sponsors. 

VJe  recommend  an  increase  of  personnel  working  on  disarmament  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  other  governmental  agencies. 

We  urge  that  the  personnel  representing  the  United  States  at  the  U.  N.  will 
be  conciliatory  and  earnestly  concerned  to  use  the  facilities  of  that 
organization  to  reach  agreement  on  questions  related  to  peaceful  settlement 
and  disarmament. 

Eventually  the  United  Nations  should  have  power  to  supervise  a  universal 
program  of  disarmament;  to  administer  effective  inspection  anywhere  to 
prevent  rearmament  and  preparation  for  aggression;  to  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  possession  of  weapons  not  required  for  internal  policing;  to 
act  under  law  against  individual  violators  rather  than  to  act  by  armed 
action  against  nation  states. 
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5.  ElID  TO  IIILITARIZATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

He  deplore  reliance  upon  military  power  and  alliances  and  “negotiation  from 
strength"  instead  of  upon  the  power  of  right  and  the  reign  of  law.  This 
reliance  upon  the  military  is  revealed:  by  the  large  proportion  of  Federal 
expenditures  for  military  purposes;  by  the  increasing  military  influence 
in  our  schools,  in  scientific  research  and  on  radio  and  television;  by  the 
emphasis  on  hydrogen  bomb  tests;  and  by  the  building  of  bases  and  military 
alliances  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  reliance  upon,  military  power 
•and  military  secrecy  tends  to  regiment  the  thinking  of  the American  people, 
limit  discussion  of  our  problems,  and  stifle  individual  freedom. 

He  reaffirm  our  determined  opposition: 

1.’  to  universal  military  training; 

■  2.  to  any  form  of  universal  military  service; 

3.  to  a  compulsory  reserve  system;  and 
ii.  to  the  continuation  of  selective  service. 

This  opposition  to  the  military  system  is  a  basic  aspect  of  a  continuing 
and  concerted  effort  for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  for  development 
of  the  U.  N. ,  for  disarmament,  and  for  the  increasing  use  of  our  resources 
to  meet  human  needs. 

There  is  alarming  acceptance  of  the  notion  that  prosperity  and  full  employ¬ 
ment  depend  upon  military  expenditures,  ¥e  urge  government,  business  and 
labor  to  intensify  efforts  devoted  to  building  a  sound  economy  based  upon 
production  for  civilian  needs  and  peacetime  use. 


6.  ECONOMIC  AID  Alffi  REMOVAL  OF  TRADE  BARRIERS 

The  developijient  of  freer  trade  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
are  important  factors  to  achieve  economic  and  political  stability,  and  in 
turn,  world  peace. 

He  urge  the  Congress  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Program  for  at  least 
five  years.  There  is  need  for  further  reduction  of  tariffs,  the  removal 
of  "peril  point"  and  other  restrictive  features  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  and  the  modification  of  quotas  and  other  trade  barriers. 

The  United  States  should  give  much  more  active  support  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  usually  referred  to  as  GATT. 

Hays  should  be  found  to  provide  local,  state  or  national  assistance  to  meet 
hardship  in ^communities  adversely  affected  by  tariff  changes. 

It  is  desirable  that  people  produce  what  they  can  produce  best,  and  exchange 
their  products  for  what^  they  need.  But  some  countries  need  aid  as  well^ljas 
trade,  at  least  temporally.  The  less  developed^ regions,  xi;hile  benefiting 
from  reduction  in  trade  barriers,  will  continue  to'tneed  help  in  the  form  of 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  for  some  years  to  come. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

Two  fundamental  political  values  for  which  human  beings  everywhere  strive  are 
freedom  and  security.  No  framework  of  government  or  structure  of  economic 
life  can  disregard  these  basic  values.  The  chief  task  of  any  national  communi¬ 
ty  is  to  create  the  conditions  which  will  enable  man  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  his  nature. 

1.  n^IGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  LAWS 

The  report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  re¬ 
leased  January  1,  1953 j  states  that  "...  we  cannot  be  true  to  the  democratic  faith 
of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  equality  of  all  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  pass  immigration  laws  which  discriminate  against  people  because  of  national 
origin,  race,  color  or  creed." 

The  Commission  report  urges  certain  constructive  changes  in  United  States  policy 
and  revision  of  the  Walter-McCarran  Immigration  Act.  Among  these  changes  which 
merit  our  support  are  the  following: 

1.  Discard  the  national  origins  system  in  favor  of  a  unified  quota  system. 

2.  Discontinue  having  officials  exercise  both  enforcement  and  judicial  functions. 

3.  Have  a  ten  year  statute  of  limitations  on  deportations  and  denaturalization, 
ii.  Expedite  the  processing  of  visas. 

5.  Keep  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  national  security  the  restrictions  against 
visiting  leaders  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  professional  fields. 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  provide  a  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  for 
seekers  after  freedom  such  as  have  enriched  this  country  in  the  past.  Therefore 
we  urge  liberalization  of  the  provisions  and  administration  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953*  Such  liberalization  will  enable  this  law  to  become  effective 
and  thereby  permit  the  entrance  into  the  United  States  of  209,000  refugees 
provided  for  in  the  Act. 

To  make  the  law  effective,  we  also  need  action  by  individuals  who  will  give  the 
assurances  which  are  required  for  entrance  under  the  Act. 

Nex^  citizens  should  be  assxired  the  basic  rights  guaranteed  to  birthright  citizens. 


2.  MAINTAINING  FREEDOM  OF  CONSCIENCE 

We  favor  vigilant  support  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  legislation  and  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulations.  We  also  favor  broadened  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  in  legislative  and  administrative  provisions  for  immigration  and 
nat  xir  aliz  at  ion. 

We  favor  amnesty  for  the  violators  of  the  selective  service  laws  of  19ii0  and  I9I48. 

We  oppose  repeated  prosecutions  of  non-registrants.  It  is  repugnant  to  our  sense 
of  justice  to  prosecute  a  person  over  and  over  again  for  the  same  offense. 

As  long  as  any  selective  service  act  is  in  effect,  x^e  favor  the  broadening  of  the 
definition  of  conscience  to  include  sincere  objectors  to  military  service  on 
other  than  religious  grounds. 
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3.  TO  PRESERVL  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

As  citizens  we  have  a  coiranon  responsibility  to  preserve  and  extend  civil  liberties. 
Individual  liberty  is  precious  in  a  free  society,  and  it  should  not  be  sacrificed 
in  the  name  of  national  security.  The  methods  used  to  protect  our  liberties  must 
be  in  keeping  with  those  liberties. 

We  reaffirm  the  positions  taken  in  the  statement  on  civil  liberties  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  FCNL  on  April  8,  195^4,  and  in  the  Advices  to  Friends 
issued  by  the  Conference  on  Civil  Liberties  held  at  Scattergood  School,  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  April  2-li,  19514. 

We  believe  that  government  can  deal  effectively  with  persons  guilty  of  treason, 
violation  of  public  trust,  sabotage,  espionage  and  subversion  without  violating 
the  safeguard  of  due  process  of  law. 

We  accept  the  obligation  of  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
traditions  of  our  country  which  have  set  a  standard  of  freedom  for  the  world.  We 
favor  in  every  way  trying  to  maintain  freedom  of  thought,  speech  and  association 
in  legislative  action. 

Our  law  presupposes  certain  basic  civil  liberties;  the  right  to  confront  and 
cross-examine  an  accuser,  the  right  to  legal  counsel,  the  assumption  of  innocence 
before  the  law  until  proved  guilty,  the  right  of  protection  against  charges  of 
guilt  by  association,  the  freedom  to  differ  from  the  majority,  and  the  right  to 
the  privacy  of  one's  home  and  conversation.  These  liberties  are  being  violated, 
often  by  irresponsible  accusations  under  the  shield  of  Congressional  immunity, 
and  are  being  threatened  by  mass  hysteria  and  prejudice. 

The  Federal  loyalty- sec unity  program  has  led  to  grave  abuses.  We  favor  careful 
review  and  drastic  revision  to  protect  basic  liberties. 

Loyalty  oaths  are  an  example  of  a  growing  tendency  to  encroach  upon  constitution¬ 
al  rights.  Such  oaths  are  an  invasion  of  individual  rights  and  a  denial  of  the 
presumption  of  innocence.  We  oppose  use  of  such  oaths. 

We  oppose  the  granting  of  immunity  in  return  for  testimony  when  the  alternative 
is  possible  indictment  for  contempt.  This  is  a  form  of  forced  testimony  against 
which  the  Fifth  Amendment  was  meant  to  protect  us. 

We  favor  development  of  fair  codes  of  procedure  for  investigating  committees,  to 
insure  observance  of  due  process  of  law. 

We  oppose  any  wire  tapping. 

American  tradition  differentiates  between  advocacy  of  unpopular  ideas  and  overt 
criminal  acts.  In  keeping  with  this  tradition,  we  favor  study  and  revision  of 
the  Smith  Act  of  I9I4O,  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Communist 
Control  Act  of  195^4. 

Academic  freedom  and  scientific  research  should  be  protected  against  encroach¬ 
ment  by  political  pressures  and  mass  hysteria. 

We  favor  subjecting  policies  and  activities  of  the  FBI  to  review  and  public  dis¬ 
cussion.  As  a  further  safeguard,  neither  the  information  which  the  FBI  collects 
nor  the  officials  within  the  Bureau  should  ever  be  used  for  political  purposes. 
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h.  TO  ADVANCE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Together  with  efforts  to  pror.ote  wise  legislation  and  defeat  legislative  ciirbs 
on  traditional  liberties  must  go  continual  education  and  persuasion  to  develop 
a  society  where  ’'’jman  k^eings  are  accepted  on  their  merit  and  are  not  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  because  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin.  We  respect 
the  rights  of  people  to  maintain  ethnic  and  cultural  differences  and  integrity, 
according  to  their  desires,  within  the  larger  social  setting. 

To  advance  civil  rights  the  government  should: 

1.  Abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vote  for  candidates  for 
office,  and  work  for  non-discrimination  in  registration  and  voting 
procedures . 

2.  Declare  lynching  and  related  forms  of  mob  violence  federal  crimes 
and  provide  enforcement  machinery. 

3.  Prohibit  discrimination  and  segregation  based  on  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  (Particularly  in  the  next  few  years  we  shall 
need  dedicated  ir^ividual  and  community  action  to  help  public 
agencies  carry  out,  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  Supreme  Court's  unani¬ 
mous  decision  outlawing  segregation  in  the  public  schools.) 

ii.  Establish  a  Federal  program  for  fair  employment  practices. 

5.  Assure  that  the  rights  of  American  Indians  are  given  full  consider¬ 
ation  and  that  their  desires  and  opinions  are  sought  and  heeded  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  public.  This  is  particularly 
desirable  when  decisions  are  made  regarding  social  welfare,  tribal 
property  rights  and  resource  development. 

6.  Grant  heme  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  give  to  its  citi¬ 
zens  the  right  to  vote  and  have  representation  in  Congress. 

7.  Grant  Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hswaii,  and  in  this  action  protect 
Indian  rights  in  Alaska. 

8.  Abolish  capital  punishment,  and  work  for  needed  reforms  in  our  mental 
institutions  and  our  penal  system. 

5.  CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEDURES 

Im  important  element  in  democratic  society  is  the  right  of  the  minority  to  ex¬ 
press  its  views  and  to  have  wide  public  discussion  of  those  views.  Obstruction¬ 
ist  tactics,  cither  by  minority  or  majority,  to  prevent  discussion  of  an  issue 
are  not  in  the  public  interest. 

We  favor,  therefore,  ratd-onal  procedure  to  prevent  Senate  filibuster,  and  we 
support  the  closing  of  Senate  debate  by  majority  vote  after  allowing  reasonable 
time  to  debate  and  present  all  sides  of  an  issue. 

We  favor  readoption  of  the  regulations  approved  by  the  80th  Congress  whereby  a 
House  Committee  Chairman  could  call  up  legislation  sftcr  three  weeks  if 
reported  out  by  his  Committee  and  blocked  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
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6.  ECONOMIC  LIFE 

We  need  to  rethink,  in  the  light  of  religious  principles,  the  problem  of  how  to 
achieve  maximum  personal  development  in  a  complex  society  increasingly  dominated 
by  great  concentrations  of  power  in  business,  in  government  and  In  labor. 

Mon  must  bo  free.  Hungry  men  are  not  free.  So  the  free  society  must  guarantee 
its  citizens  against  economic  disaster.  This  guarantee  requires  planning,  and 
such  planning  may  restrict  personal  initiative  and  limit  some  freedom  of  action. 

We  support  legislative  programs  and  private  action  that  will  permit  maximum  indi¬ 
vidual  development  and  reconcile  conflicting  economic  forces  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  nation. 

Wo  believe  that  the  right  of  people  to  organize  for  their  mutual  benefit  on  a  non¬ 
profit  basis  in  such  groups  as  consumer  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  mutual  insurance  companies  should  not  bo  invalidated  by 
discriminatory  taxation. 

We  encourage  and  support  measures  to  promote  the  just  settlement  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  disputes  and  a  greater  sense  of  harmony  between  labor  and  management. 

Wo  urge  continuous  Federal  study  and  planning  for  optimum  employment  in  an 
expanding  economy, 

7.  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 

Individuals  and  voluntary  organizations  should  be  encouraged  to  do  all  they  can  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  those  in  need.  But  State  and  Federal  aid  is  necessary  to 
supplement  regional  or  local  assistance.  Federal  safeguards  to  maintain  high  and 
uniform  standards  in  welfare  activities  are  essential. 

In  the  field  of  health,  certain  services  call  particularly  for  public  aid.  These 
include  education  and  research,  public  health  services,  school  health  programs, 
and  care  for  the  mentally  ill.  Since  private  methods  have  proved  inadequate  for 
many  people,  provisions  should  bo  made  for  medical  and  hospital  benefits,  with 
safeguards  for  the  individual's  free  choice  of  doctors  and  institutions.  Encourage¬ 
ment  should  also  bo  given  to  voluntary  pro-payment  and  cooperative  health  plans. 

The  maintenance  of  public  health  is  uniquely  in  the  public  interest.  We  support 
effective  Federal  action,  safeguarded  to  minimize  control  of  essential  social 
services  by  a  central  government,  A  major  problem  hero  is  provision  for  adequate 
health  protection  for  low  income  groups. 

Federal  aid  to  public  schools  and  public  school  construction  should  be  increased, 
with  safeguards  to  insure  that  local  and  state  financial  responsibility  is 
adequately  assumed,  and  v/ith  supervision  to  prevent  diversion  or  misuse  of  funds. 
Such  increase  in  Federal  aid  is  necessary  because  of  differences  in  wealth  among 
the  states,  our  rapid  population  growth,  the  grave  shortage  of  good  teachers,  and 
the  serious  deficiencies  in  school  construction. 

Federal  aid  should  come  from  general  taxation  or  the  use  of  income  from  our 
natural  resources  in  the  public  domain.  The  final  determination  of  policy  and 
program  in  the  schools  must  be  kept  in  the  control  of  local  and  state  educational 
agencies,  where  basic  responsibility  belongs. 
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Federal  aid  at  college  and  university  level  might  well  be  provided  by  loans  or  scholar¬ 
ships  to  individual  students  although  it  need  not  be  limited  to  aid  of  this  sort.  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  in  this  area  should  be  free  from  "loyalty"  tests.  The  standard  for  granting 
aid  should  not  be  that  the  aid  will  further  research  for  military  purposes. 

We  approve  the  action  by  Congress  to  increase  the  percentage  of  income  which  may  be 
deducted  for  philanthropic  purposes.  This  has  been  of  material  benefit  to  help  maintain 
non- tax  supported  institutions. 

Private  and  public  agencies  need  to  cooperate  to  provide  more  adequate  housing,  particu¬ 
larly  for  those  in  the  lower  income  groups  and  minority  groups.  Support  should  also  be 
given  to  cooperative  housing, 

6,  RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

We  recognize  the  moral  responsibility  to  use  the  nation* s  natural  resources  wisely,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  needs  and  welfare  of  future  generations  as  well  as  our  own.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  private  ownership  and  enterprise  should  place  a  heavy  burden  of  stewardship  on 
those  who  acquire  title  to  the  land  and  its  resources.  The  privilege  of  ownership  should 
not  be  assumed  to  carry  the  right  to  despoil  or  to  ignore  the  public  interest. 

We  favor  more  effective  programs  to  educate  and  encourage  those  who  own  natural  resources 
to  husband  and  develop  them  in  accordance  with  sound  conservation  principles.  We  favor 
the  formulation  of  practical  standards  of  conservation  to  measure  the  amount  of  public 
ownership  or  control  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

The  administration  of  the  National  forests,  the  National  parks,  the  Federal  Grazing  lands 
and  other  public  properties  to  serve  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  has  proven 
sound  public  policy.  Congress  and  the  Administration  should  resist  pressures  to  reduce 
these  public  properties,  to  transfer  them  to  private  ownership,  or  to  create  vested 
interest  in  them,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  such  transfer  is  for  the  public 
interest  and  the  common  good, 

9.  INTEGRITY  IN  PERSONAL  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE 

We  believe  that  most  government  officials  make  a  sincere  effort  to  work  conscientiously 
for  the  public  interest  as  they  see  it.  In  far  more  instances  than  the  public  real¬ 
izes,  officials  suffer  severe  personal  abuse  from  special  groups  whose  interests  are 
affected  and  all  too  rarely  is  appreciation  expressed  for  difficult  work  well  done. 

However,  the  vast  responsibilities  in  our  government,  sometimes  in  the  hands  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  feel  that  they  have  accepted  their  positions  at  personal  sacrifice,  often 
involve  corresponding  temptations.  An  important  control  here  is  the  actively  interested 
citizen  who  not  only  keeps  informed  but  also  passes  his  carefully  thought  out  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  appropriate  government  officials.  He  should  be  quick  to  praise  and  slow 
to  criticize,  remembering  that  the  character  of  our  government  reflects  to  a  large 
degree  the  character  of  the  people. 

It  is  our  corporate  responsibility  to  support  legislation  designed  to  alleviate  those 
conditions  which  foster  crime  and  moral  degradation.  In  particular,  we  are  concerned 
io  eliminate  slums,  corruption  in  politics,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  indulgence  of  self 
in  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  and  narcotics;  we  have  an  obligation  to  work  for 
conditions  which  will  reduce  the  incidence  of  divorce  and  promote  the  well-being  of 
family  life.  Ultimately,  however,  there  is  no  substitute  for  individual  responsibility 
in  matters  of  personal  and  public  morality. 
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CIVIL  LIBERTIES  AND  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 


STATEMENT  ADOPTED  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION,  APRIL  8,  1954. 


We  Feel  a  Need  to  Speak  Out  .  ,  . 


As  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  we  believe  that  every  person  is  created  by  God  and 
endowed  by  Him  with  worth  and  dignity.  Regardless  of  status  or  allegiance,  he  remains  under  both  God’s 
judgment  and  love. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States  we  do  not  lightly  assume  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  We 

I  have  a  daily  duty  to  respect  those  rights  of  individuals  inherent  in  men  and  to  discharge  the  obligations  of 
i  individuals  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society.  We  believe  that  the  relationship  between  individual 

I I  liberty  and  the  general  welfare  is  an  integral  one  whereby  each  strengthens  the  other. 

Our  ideal  of  limited  government  is  founded  upon  a  respect  for  civil  liberties.  These  liberties  in  turn 
.  are  based  in  part  upon  a  religious  emphasis  on  the  worth  and  dignity  of  each  individual  and  on  his  right  to 
i  a  large  measure  of  freedom  and  privacy. 


We  further  believe  that  man’s  mission  is  to  serve  the  truth  as  God  permits  him  to  know  the  truth.  We 
have  faith  that  only  by  such  conscientious  action  can  society  be  truly  improved. 


Accordingly,  we  cannot  remain  silent  at  a  time  when  individual  liberties  are  under  attack.  We  oppose 
all  totalitarian  ideologies.  We  are  aware  that  even  the  most  democratic  governments  are  sometimes  tempt¬ 
ed  to  use  totalitarian  methods.  Therefore,  a  free  people  must  be  continually  concerned  with  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  preserve  their  government,  lest  these  means  undo  the  rights  they  seek  to  protect.  We  believe 
that  fair  rules  of  procedure  and  due  process  of  law  can  never  be  dispensed  with  —  in  fact,  must  be  even 
more  jealously  cultivated  in  times  of  crisis. 


I.  The  First  Amendment 

An  atmosphere  of  tension,  fear,  and  distrust  has 
developed  in  recent  years.  This  is  due  partly  to  fear  of 
Communism  and  Russian  militarism,  but  also  to  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  military  strength  and  military  secrecy,  and  to 
the  very  methods  used  in  the  attempt  to  combat  subver¬ 
sion  in  the  United  States. 

This  feeling  of  fear  is  undermining  the  traditional 
liberties  guaranteed  in  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  provides:  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peace¬ 
ably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.’’  We  must  zealously  assert  and 
support  these  cherished  rights. 


II.  Congressional  Investigating  Committees 
and  Individual  Liberty 

The  Congress  has  broad  powers,  which  include, 
among  others,  the  power  to  legislate,  to  pass  on  those 
appointments  subject  to  confirmation,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  operations  of  government.  We  recognize  that  these 
powers  carry  with  the  m  broad  authority  to  investigate. 
But  the  right  to  investigate  ought  to  carry  with  it  a  sense 


of  responsibility  for  the  whole  atmosphere  in  which  hear¬ 
ings  are  conducted,  respect  for  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  individual  being  questioned,  for  the  procedures  used 
in  investigations,  and  for  the  proper  limitations  of  Con¬ 
gressional  investigations. 

Some  Congressional  investigating  committees  not 
only  have  abused  their  powers  in  the  exercise  of  legiti¬ 
mate  functions;  they  have  also  exceeded  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  their  powers,  and  made  serious  inroads  on  the 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Congress  cannot  retain  the  respect  of 
citizens  if  it  does  not  use  its  responsibilities  fairly. 

Many  of  the  current  investigations  tend  to  create 
an  emphasis  upon  publicity  and  a  desire  for  headlines 
on  the  part  of  investigators.  Often  such  investigations 
do  not  embrace  the  safeguards  of  the  judicial  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  process,  and  so  tend  to  deprive  individuals 
of  their  good  name  and  their  livelihood  without  due 
process  of  law.  Frequently  they  do  not  differentiate 
between  opinions  and  actions;  nor  between  positions 
held  now  and  those  held  earlier  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  but  discarded  later;  nor  between  degrees  of 
involvement. 

We  are  opposed  to  Congressional  investigations 
of  persons  as  to  their  opinions  and  beliefs  except  in 
cases  involving  Senatorial  confirmation  of  appointments. 
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The  power  to  pass  legislation  controlling  the  rights  of 
free  speech,  assembly  and  petition  is  prohibited  to 
Congress  by  the  First  Amendment. 

Even  in  Congressional  inquiries  which  are  appro¬ 
priate  we  would  urge  that  fair  standards  of  procedure  be 
established  to  safeguard  individual  rights  of  personal 
integrity,  privacy  and  freedom  of  thought.  For  such  in¬ 
vestigations  undertaken  by  Congressional  Committees, 
the  following  recommendations  now  before  Congress  for 
improving  investigative  procedures,  are  among  those 
safeguards  in  which  we  would  concur: 

1)  Nothing  shall  abridge  the  right  of  a  person  to  tes¬ 
tify  in  his  own  behalf;  to  present  additional  evidence  in 
his  own  behalf;  to  subpoena  witnesses,  both  lor  and 
against  him;  to  confront  and  cross-examine  his  accurser 
within  reasonable  limits;  to  file  a  statement  in  his  own 
behalf;  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  accompanied  and 
advised  by  counsel;  and  to  receive  advance  notice  of 
the  charges  against  him,  insofar  as  possible; 

2)  All  testimony  taken  shall  be  relevant  and  germane 
to  Congressional  power  and  to  the  subject  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution  or  motion  scheduling 
the  hearing; 

3)  A  witness  shall  receive  promptly  a  transcript  of 
his  testimony  or  the  testimony  of  others  affecting  him; 

4)  Statements  may  not  be  released  by  a  committee 
without  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership; 
no  report  based  upon  evidence  r  testimony  adversely 
affecting  a  person  shall  be  released  unless  such  ev'- 
dence  or  testimony  and  the  complete  evidence  or  testi¬ 
mony  offered  in  rebuttal  thereto,  if  any,  is  published 
prior  to,  or  simultaneously  with,  the  issuance  of  the 
report. 


III.  The  Privilege  Against  Self-incrimination  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  and  Proposed  Immunity  Legis- 
lation. 

There  is  a  positive  duty  on  the  part  of  the  citizen 
to  seek  the  common  welfare  of  society.  But  the  right  of 
political  dissent,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything,  must  extend 
to  the  ideas  we  loath,  as  well  as  to  the  ideas  we  cherish. 
And  democracy  depends  upon  the  increasing  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  from  the  arbitrary  regi¬ 
mentation  and  disregard  for  individual  liberties  so  often 
characteristic  of  the  state. 

Me  oppofte  any  legislation  calculated  to  deny  to 
any  individual  the  privilege  against  self-incrimination, 
in  exchange  for  immunity,  in  matters  involving  political 
associations  and  beliefs,  afforded  by  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Such  a  limitation  would  gravely  weaken  the  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  an  individual  not  to  be  ompelled  to 
testify  against  himself.  This  privilege  was  placed  in 
our  Bill  of  Rights  after  centuries  of  bitter  experience 


with  inquisitions  relating  to  religious  and  political 
beliefs,  and  the  brutal  treatment  of  suspected  criminals. 
While  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  recent  unanimous  decision 
(William  Adams  v  The  State  of  Maryland)  ruled  that  un¬ 
der  a  nineteenth  century  law  immunity  can  extend  not 
only  to  Federal  courts  but  to  State  courts  also,  it  is 
apparent  that  such  immunity  would  not  extend  to  actions 
taken  by  private  individuals  and  groups. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself  in  any  criminal 
case.  The  courts  have  made  it  clear  that  it  also  pro¬ 
tects  a  person  from  incriminating  himself  in  a  civil  case 
or  in  a  congressional  inquiry,  but  does  not  permit  a 
witness  to  protect  others  than  himself.  We  believe, 
further,  that  in  Congressional  investigations,  a  person 
should  not  be  compelled  to  testify  against  his  will  re¬ 
garding  the  beliefs  and  opinions  or  lawful  activities  of 
others,  even  though  there  is  no  constitutional  privilege 
not  to  do  so. 


IV.  Wire-Tapping. 

We  oppose  any  and  all  wire  tapping.  A  law  to 
legalize  wire-tapping  would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  provides  that  "The  rights  of  the  people  to  be  se¬ 
cure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated.”  Wire-tapping  is  a  grave  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy  at  a  time  when  the  nation  needs  more  courage, 
more  mutual  trust,  more  respect  among  its  citizens,  'f 
it  is  to  meet  the  challenge  to  make  individual  liberty 
under  law  effective  in  the  struggle  with  competing 
ideologies. 

V.  Loyalty  Oaths. 

We  believe  loyalty  cannot  be  coerced  or  compelled; 
it  can  only  be  earned  and  merited.  The  general  promise 
one  makes  when  becoming  a  public  official  "to  support 
this  Constitution”  is  all  the  Constitution  requires  (Art. 
VI,  3)  and  should  be  adequate.  We  oppose  required 
loyalty  oaths  whether  Federal,  State,  local  or  private. 
They  approximate  unconstitutional  "test  oaths”.  The 
requirement  for  such  an  oath  degrades  and  demean-^  the 
concept  of  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  one’s  country  and  to 
the  ideals  for  which  it  stands.  It  reverses  the  American 
principle  that  a  man  is  judged  innocent  until  he  is 
proven  guilty.  It  implies  that  he  is  disloyal  unless  he 
repeatedly  swears  his  loyalty.  The  fruits  of  these 
oaths  have  been  resentment,  confusion  and  waste  -  they 
do  not  ferret  out  the  disloyal,  who  will  swear  falsely; 
they  only  catch  some  honest  citizens  who  oppose  such 
test  oaths. 


VT.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Its 
Files. 

History  shows  that  a  prime  characteristic  of  a  to- 
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talitarian  government  is  a  highly  efficient  and  secret 
police  whose  work  includes  investigating  the  thoughts 
and  beliefs  of  citizens,  as  well  as  building  cumulative 
files  on  large  numbers  of  citizens.  Such  police  usually 
are  considered  beyond  citizen  criticism.  We  respect 
the  efficient  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  in  the  detection  of  criminals.  But  efficiency  is 
not  the  sole  or  most  important  test  of  police  in  a 
democracy.  The  test  must  be  the  extent  to  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  police  conform  to  the  constitution,  carry 
out  the  long  established  traditions  of  justice,  protect 
the  citizen,  and  subordinate  themselves  to  the  courts. 

We  look  with  apprehension  upon  the  growing  size 
and  power  of  the  FBI.  Last  year  it  spent  about  2^ 
times  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  entire 
federal  court  system  which  it  is  to  serve.  The  policies 
and  activities  of  the  FBI  should  be  subject  to  review 
and  public  criticism  the  same  as  any  other  operation  of 
the  government.  The  existence  of  secret  official  files 
on  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  millions  of  Americans, 
not  subject  to  challenge  by  the  individual  involved. 


endangers  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  harm  is  increased 
since  some  newspapers,  professional  witnesses  and 
credit  rating  companies  build  up  parallel  files  for  profit. 

In  a  democracy,  one  function  of  the  police  is  to 
gather  information  for  evaluation  by  responsible  authori¬ 
ties.  It  is  for  the  prosecutor  to  present  information  to  a 
jury,  to  a  judge,  or  to  an  administrative  tribunal,  which 
are  subject  to  the  judicial  process,  and  let  them  decide 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  Unevaluated  investigative 
information  should  not  be  released  to  the  press  or  to  the 
public  or  to  Congress.  In  cases  where  FBI  information 
is  used  In  determination  of  a  case,  such  information 
should  be  made  available  to  the  judge,  the  individual 
involved,  and  his  counsel,  so  that  it  can  be  decided 
whether  Constitutional  rights  have  been  violated  and 
whether  the  evidence  is  trustworthy. 

Neither  the  information  which  the  FBI  collects  nor 
the  officials  within  the  Bureau  should  ever  be  available 
for  political  purposes. 


America’s  Strength  is  Freedom  for  the  Individual  Under  Law. 


We  believe  that  the  rights  of  free  men  built  up  through  centuries  of  struggle  by  the  courageous  acts  of 
individuals  must  be  won  and  established  anew  in  each  generation.  We  commend  those  lawyers,  judges, 
commentators,  editorial  writers,  and  citizens  who  have  been  vigilant  in  upholding  our  civil  liberties.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  gravely  concerned  at  the  trend  in  this  country  in  recent  years  to  be  preoccupied  with  defense 
by  arms  against  foreign  attack,  and  to  compel  internal  conformity  from  all. 

We  earnestly  believe  that  in  the  truest  sense  our  national  security  at  home  and  abroad  can  only  be 
furthered  and  strengthened  by  the  exercise  and  faithful  practice  of  our  traditional  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  human  freedom.  A  grave  danger  already  threatening  is  that  zeal  for  military  defense  and  “internal 
security’’  may  deny  us  the  strength  inherent  in  variety  of  approach  and  opinion  in  the  search  for  solutions 
to  our  admittedly  complex  and  difficult  problems. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  finest  American  traditions  that  we  should  encourage  the  expression  of  widely 
divergent  opinions  and  beliefs,  and  encourage  discussion  and  association  to  the  end  that  truth  may  prevail 
in  the  market  place  of  ideas.  Both  as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  as  Americans,  our  concern  is 
to  open  the  channels  of  inquiry  and  communication  so  that  this  market  place  may  be  a  vital,  active,  even 
turbulent  forum  where  error  may  in  fact  be  vanquished  when  truth  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 


The  above  statement  was  adopted,  subject  to  editorial  revision,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  on  April  8,  1934,  after  consideration  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  FCNL,  (Two  members  of  the  FCNL  General  Committee  have  registered 
dissent  on  portions  of  this  statement.) 

This  IS  a  supplement  to  the  Statement  on  Legislative  Policy  for  1933~4  adopted  January  8,  1933,  copies 
of  which  are  available  on  request.  The  section  on  civil  liberties  from  last  year’s  statement  follows. 
Neither  is  a  statement  by  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  whose  democratic  organization  is  not  adapted 
to  the  issuance  of  official  statements  for  the  Society  as  a  whole. 


STATEMENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  POLICY  FOR  1953-4, 
SECTION  ON  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

We  regard  the  preservation  and  extension  of  civil  liberties  as  an  integral  part  of  our  common 
responsibility  as  citizens.  Moreover,  we  hold  that  individual  liberty  is  precious  in  a  free  society,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  national  security. 

Our  law  presuppose3  certain  basic  right  of  each  person:  the  right  to  confront  and  cross  examine 
an  accuser,  the  right  to  legal  counsel,  the  assumption  of  innocence  before  the  law  until  proven  guilty, 
protection  from  guilt  by  association  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  individual  guilt,  freedom  to  differ  from  the 
majority,  and  protection  for  the  privacy  of  one’s  home  and  one’s  conversation  unless  authorized  by  a 
particular  warrant.  These  rights  are  today  being  violated  by  irresponsible  accusations  under  the  shield 
of  Congressional  immunity,  and  are  being  threatened  by  mass  hysteria  and  prejudice.  This  trend  is  en¬ 
dangering  our  way  of  life. 

We  condemn  treason  or  spying  or  any  disloyal  act.  At  the  stune  time  we  highly  value  free  thought, 
free  speech)  and  free  association.  These  are  essential  to  the  elimination  of  error  or  wavering  loyalty. 
Government  can  deal  with  sabotage,  espionage  and  subversion,  and  judge  the  competence  of  persons  in 
government  service,  without  infringing  upon  these  basic  rights.  Government  servants  must  be  encouraged 
to  report  the  facts  as  they  observe  them,  to  weigh  and  criticize  policies,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  truth 
however  unpopular  it  may  be;  and  to  base  national  policies  on  reality  rather  than  prejudice  and  fancy. 

The  performance  of  government  employees  should  be  evaluated  by  the  standard  of  their  loyal  and 
conscientious  service  to  their  government  and  to  their  country. 

President  Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  his  inaugural  address:  "And  let  us  reflect  that,  having  banished 
from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet 
gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance  as  despotic,  as  wicked,  as  capable  of  as 
bitter  and  bloody  persecutions  ...  If  there  be  any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  the  Union  or  to 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  widi  which  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it." 

Judge  Learned  Hand  wrote:  "Risk  for  risk,  for  myself  I  had  rather  take  my  chance  that  some  traitcx^s 
will  escape  detection  dian  spread  abroad  a  spirit  of  general  suspicion  and  distrust,  which  accepts 
rumor  and  gossip  in  place  of  undismayed  and  unintimidated  inquiry.  I  belieVe  that  that  community 
is  already  in  process  of  dissolution  where  each  man  begins  to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy, 
where  non-conformity  with  the  accepted  creed,  political  as  well  as  religious,  is  a  mark  of  disaffection; 
where  denunciation,  without  specification  or  backing,  takes  die  place  of  evidence;  where  orthodoxy 
chokes  freedom  of  dissent;  where  faith  in  the  eventual  supremacy  of  reason  has  become  so  timid  that 
we  dare  not  enter  our  convictions  in  the  open  lists  to  win  or  lose. 

"Such  fears  as  these  are  a  solvent  which  can  eat  out  the  cement  that  binds  the  stones  together; 
they  may  in  the  end  subject  us  to  a  despotism  as  evil. as  any  that  we  dread;  and  they  can  be  allayed 
only  in  so  far  -as  we  refuse  to  proceed  on  suspicion,  and  trust  one  another  until  we  have  tangible 
ground  for  misgiving.  The  mutual  confidence  on  which  all  else  depends  can  be  maintained  only  by 
an  open  mind  and  a  brave  reliance  upon  free  discussion." 

These  two  Americans  have-  stressed  the  value  of  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  of  political  dissent, 
and  the  necessity  of  exercising  our  democratic  processes  in  preserving  our  political  liberties.  This 
American  tradition  would  point  toward  punishing,  as  criminal,  acts  which  are  demonstrably  criminal, 
but  would  challenge  undemocratic  political  ideas  in  the  market  place  of  ideas.  Such  an  approach  would 
differentiate  between  advocacy  of  undemocratic  ideas  and  overt  criminal  acts.  It  would  suggest  study 
and  revision  of  the  Smith  Act  of  1940,  and  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1940,  and  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950;  it  would  entail  review  of  the  current  practices  of  Congressional  inquiries  into  subversive 
activities;  it  would  mean  re-evaluation  of  our  current  federal,  state,  and  local  loyalty  programs;  it  would 
question  the  growing  use  of  secret  police  methods  in'  this  country. 

The  above  recommendations,  subject  to  editorial  revisions,  were  approved  in  principle  by  the  General  Committee 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  January  8,  1933,  with  some  dissent  on  certain  items. 


- Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the - 

FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
104  C  Street,  N.  E.  Washington  Z,  D.  C. 


FCNL  -  15M  -  April  1954 


IMMIGRATION  AND  CITIZENSHIP 


STATEMENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE  POLICY  APPROVED  BY  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  FRIENDS  COMVflTTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  DECEMBER  3  AND  4,  1955 

Introduction 

Members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  have  a  long  background  of  concern  that  the  policy  of 
our  Government  toward  all  immigrants  should  recognize  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual.  It  is 
our  belief  that  our  present  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  do  not  embody  those  principles  of  equality, 
fairness,  justice  and  reasonableness  which  are  in  the  best  traditions  of  our  country  and  that  a  substantial 
revision  of  our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  must  be  made. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  recent  formation  of  the  National  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Citizenship 
(NCIC)  by  a  group  of  individuals,  including  Friends,  who  are  experienced  in  a  great  variety  of  church, 
business,  civic,  benevolent  and  odier  organizations.  The  National  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Citizen¬ 
ship  has  set  fortli  “A  Statement  of  Principles.”  We  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  ten  principles 
appearing  in  that  Statement,  and  rather  than  reiterate  in  other  phrases  the  thoughts  there  expressed,  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  (FCNL)  sets  forth  by  way  of  quotations  these  principles 
which  it  believes  represent  desirable  policy  in  the  immigration  field.  An  additional  statement  is  made 
where  the  FCNL  emphasis  or  approach  is  somewhat  different  or  wliere  we  wish  to  make  a  supplementary 
comment. 

The  first  and  foremost  need  in  the  Held  of  immigration  policy  is  to  change  our  negative  attitude  of 
fear,  suspicion,  and  restrictiveness  to  a  positive  attitude  of  welcome  toward  immigrants,  recognizing  that 
while  this  country  has  much  to  offer  them  it  also  has  much  to  gain  from  them.  If  such  a  positive  attitude 
of  welcome  to  immigrants  is  achieved  the  revision  of  our  immigration  laws  to  include  the  following 
principles  will  be  immeasurably  easier  to  accomplish;  if  it  is  not,  our  immigration  laws  will  conUnue  to 
be  a  monument  to  the  inconsistency  between  our  words  and  our  deeds  in  the  eyes  of  those  in  other 
countries,  and  will  injure  the  best  interests  of  our  country  by  preventing  many  worthy  and  valuable  im¬ 
migrants  from  reaching  our  shores. 


Principles 


NCIC  Principle  U\:  **The  allocation  of  immigra¬ 
tion  visas  shotdd  be  free 
from  any  implication  of  superiority  between  peo¬ 
ples  because  of  race,  nationality  or  religion.  The 
main  criteria  for  admission  of  immigrants  should 
relate  to  individual  (pialifrcations  such  as  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  and  moral  fitness,  offering  reasonable 
promise  of  becoming  a  good  citizen;  due  regard 
should  also  be  given  to  the  uniting  of  separated 
families.  The  national  origins  quota  system  as¬ 
signs  at  least  a  token  quota  to  most  nations  but 
discriminates  among  peoples  on  the  basis  of  their 
national  origins.  Such  discrimination  has  no 
validity  in  scientific  fact  or  in  democratic  belief, 
nor  is  it  justified  by  our  national  interest  or  ex¬ 
perience.” 

FCNL  Comment:  We  concur. 


NCIC  Principle  §2:  **The  number  of  immigrants 
to  be  admitted  annually 
from  all  countries  must  be  limited,  but  should  be 
measured  by  the  absorptive  capacity  and  the  dy¬ 
namic  economic  needs  of  our  country,  and  shoxdd 
be  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  changing  needs 
and  emergency  situations.  Present  annual  quota 
distribution  is  based  on  the  composition  of  our 
‘white*  population  in  1920,  and  provides  little 
flexibility  in  numbers  admitted.** 

FCNL  Comment:  We  would  accept  this  state¬ 
ment  as  a  politically  feasible  goal,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  would  mean  receiving  a  much 
larger  number  of  immigrants  than  is  possible  under 
the  present  system.  SHe  believe  this  country  could 
with  benefit  absorb  such  an  increased  number  of 
immigrants. 


Ultimately  we  believe  that  there  should  be  no 
numerical  limitations,  and  that  our  immigration 
policy  should  recognize  the  right  of  free  movement 
of  peoples  and  the  right  to  choose  ones  home 
anywhere  in  the  world.  This  would  necessitate 
a  greater  degree  of  social  responsibility  for  the 
reception  and  assimilation  of  newcomers. 

NCIC  Principle  HZ:  “  Provision  should  be  made 
{or  an  adequate  wppeal  and 
review  procedure ,  without  umlue  delay,  on  de¬ 
cisions  concerning  the  issuance  of  visas.  Our 
present  machinery  is  almost  unique  in  American 
law  in  that  it  fails  to  provide  mandatory  review  of 
such  decisions  of  consular  officers.” 


FCNL  Comment:  We  concur.  VVe  further  note 
that  the  grounds  for  excluding  aliens  have  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  scope  and  complexity  in  re¬ 
cent  decades.  At  the  same  time  the  area  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  discretion  for  handling  exceptional 
cases  has  been  narrowed  and  subjected  to  legisla¬ 
tive  controls.  The  effect  of  this  trend  has  been 
magnified  by  the  lack  of  adequate  procedural  safe¬ 
guards  for  full  and  fair  hearings  and  for  appellate 
review  by  a  single  unified  tribunal. 

The  burden  of  proof  for  establishing  admissi¬ 
bility  is  upon  the  alien.  Where  there  is  alleged 
any  ground  in  law  or  in  fact  either  for  denying  a 
visa  or  denying  admission  on  arrival,  we  believe 
that  such  ground  should  be  made  known  to  the 
alien  and  that  he  should  be  given  a  chance  to  re¬ 
but  such  ground  and  to  meet  the  burden  of  proof 
placed  upon  him.  Furthermore,  we  feel  that  the 
decision  as  to  whether  he  has  fulfilled  this  burden 
should  not  be  solely  up  to  the  administrative 
agency,  but  should  be  appealable  to  a  forum  which, 
like  a  court,  is  independent  of  executive  or  legis¬ 
lative  interference,  and  which  is  empowered  to  re¬ 
solve  the  issues  arising  from  the  decisions  of  the 
consular  or  immigration  officials  being  appealed 
from.  Such  appeal  and  review  procedure  should  be 
simple,  inexpensive  and  speedy. 

We  believe  that  the  above  should  apply  even 
in  the  security  area  although  here  the  temptation 
to  abandon  our  principles  be  greater. 

We  are  convinced  that  providing  such  fair  and 
open  hearings  for  handling  exclusion  cases  will 
provide  us  with  the  basic  facts  on  which  to  make 
further  improvement  in  the  substantive  law. 


NCIC  Principle  HA:  ** N  a  tiv  e-bom  citizenship 
should  be  an  inalienable 
right,  subject  to  revocaUon  only  on  grounds  of 
deliberate  expatriation  or  for  treason.  Present 
policies  reflect  a  growing  disrespect  for  the 
sanctity  of  citizenship  and  its  generally  inalien¬ 
able  qualities.” 


FCNL  Comment:  We  would  restate  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  principle  to  read:  ‘‘Native-born  citi¬ 
zenship  should  be  an  inalienable  right  subject  to 


revocation  only  upon  voluntary  renunciation.  Loss 
of  citizenship  should  not  be  a  penalty  for  the  com¬ 
mission  of  a  crime.” 


NCIC  Principle  H^:  “Naturalized  and  native- 
born  Americans  have  equal 
responsibilities  under  the  law,  and  should  have 
equal  rights.  Once  granted,  naturalized  citizen¬ 
ship  should  be  as  irrevocable  as  native-born  citi¬ 
zenship,  save  on  clear  proof  of  fraud  (...)  in  ob¬ 
taining  it.  A  reasonable  statute  of  limitations 
should  apply  to  revocation  of  citizenship.  Our 
current  policies  create  inequalities  between  nat¬ 
uralized  and  native-born  citizens.  These  inequali¬ 
ties  tend  to  discourage  the  full  participation  of 
naturalized  citizens  in  our  community  and  national 
life.” 


FCNL  Comment:  The  above  parenthesis  deletes 
the  words  ‘‘or  illegality”  since  we  believe  such  a 
criterion  would  require  denaturalization  in  broad 
areas  wherein  actual  wrong-doing  may  not  have 
been  present,  such  as  where  the  illegality  was  a  purely 
technical  matter  on  which  the  applicant  was  unin¬ 
formed.  Otherwise  we  concur  with  the  original 
statement. 


NCIC  Principle  H(>:  “Resident  aliens  should 
receive  such  consideration 
as  is  normally  expected  for  Americans  resident  in 
foreign  countries.  At  present,  aliens  are  subject 
to  a  number  of  harsh  requirements  which  are  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  security  and 
which  often  demand  excessive  penalties  for  vio¬ 
lation.” 


FCNL  Comment:  We  would  go  farther  than  the 
above  and  say  that  resident  aliens  should  be  given 
the  protection  and  benefits  accorded  to  United 
States  citizens,  except  for  the  right  to  vote  and 
hold  elective  office. 


NCIC  Principle  HI:  “Grounds  for  deportation 
should  he  clearly  defined. 
Deportation  should  be  limited  by  a  reasonable 
statute  of  limitations  and  subject  to  a  system  of 
fair  hearings  and  appeals:  retroactive  grounds 
should  be  abolished.  Although  deportation  is  often 
a  more  severe  penalty  than  criminal  punishment, 
a  deportee  is  not  given  the  same  legal  protections 
in  hearings  and  appeal  as  even  a  petty  criminal.” 

FCNL  Comment:  While  agreeing  with  the  above, 
we  would  go  farther  and  recommend  that,  in  the 
case  of  aliens  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
fraud  in  securing  admission  should  be  the  sole 
basis  for  deportation.  Even  in  such  cases,  due 
consideration  should  be  given  to  extenuating  ci^ 
cumstances. 


NCIC  Principle  §8:  **The  admission  of  foreign 
visitors  for  travel,  confer¬ 
ences,  business  and  other  purposes  should  he  en¬ 
couraged,  and  regulations  governing  the  admission 
of  such  visitors  should  permit  as  free  an  exchange 
of  persons  as  possible  without  endangering  the 
nation*s  security.  Our  national  interest,  our 
economic  and  social  progress,  and  international 
understanding  are  all  promoted  by  such  exchange. 
Visitors  whose  admission  would  threaten  our  safe¬ 
ty  should  of  course  not  be  permitted  to  enter  at 
all:  but  the  stringent  regulations  applicable  to 
persons  desiring  permanent  residence  need  not  be 
applied  to  temporary  visitors.  The  strict  applica¬ 
tion  of  our  present  policies  to  invited  or  would-be 
visitors  has  been  a  continual  source  of  inter¬ 
national  embarrassment,  and  has  even  resulted  in 
the  abandonment,  postponement,  or  relocation  of 
business,  professional,  and  other  conferences. 
The  new  provisions  regarding  alien  crewmen  have 
likewise  caused  international  complications.” 

FCNL  Comment:  We  concur.  See  comment  on 
“national  security”  under 

NCIC  Principle  ** Responsibility  for  admin¬ 

istering  our  immigration 
and  citizenship  policies  should  be  vested  in  a 
single  government  agency,  concerned  solely  with 
these  functions  and  specifically  charged  to  ad¬ 
minister  these  policies  in  a  humane  and  consid¬ 
erate  spirit,  while  carefully  guarding  our  national 
security  and  welfare.  The  functions  of  this  agency 
should  include  the  promotion  of  resettlement  and 
integration  of  immigrants  into  the  national  life, 
as  well  as  the  prevention  of  unlawful  immigration. 
At  present,  the  responsibility  for  immigration  is 
loosely  and  often  inefficiently  divided  between 
subordinate  agencies  and  officials  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Justice.  Thus  an  alien  may  be 
investigated,  cleared,  approved,  and  granted  a 
visa  by  the  consular  service,  only  to  be  excluded 
and  turned  back  at  the  port  of  entry  by  officials 
of  the  immigration  service-without  any  showing 
of  additional  evidence  justifying  the  exclusion.” 

FCNL  Comment:  We  concur.  See  comment  on 
“national  security”  under 


To  the  above  principles  we  would  like  to  add  the 
of  conscientious  objectors: 


No  person  should  be  prevented  from  becoming 
a  naturalized  citizen  because  of  conscientious 
convictions  against  participation  in  military 
service.  The  present  law  permits  only  those  con¬ 
scientious  objectors  to  become  citizens  whose 
opposition  to  military  service  is  “by  reason  of 
religious  training  and  belief.”  We  believe  that 
this  exemption  should  be  extended  to  cover  also 
conscientious  objectors  who  do  not  express  their 


NCIC  Principle  “Exponents  and  adherents  of 

Communism,  Nazism,  and 
F ascism  should  not  be  permitted  to  establish  per¬ 
manent  residence  in  the  United  States.  Persons, 
however,  who  have  had  only  nominal  affiliation 
with  such  totalitarian  groups  and  former  adherents 
who  have  shown  that  they  have  abandoned  these 
doctrines  should  be  admissible.” 

FCNL  Comment:  Principles  8,  9,  and  10  refer 
to  or  involve  the  concept  of  national  security.  We 
believe  that  the  nation’s  welfare  is  best  served  by 
the  free  exchange  of  visitors  and  by  the  freer 
admission  of  immigrants  for  permanent  residence, 
which  is  the  purpose  of  these  three  statements. 
We  believe  further,  however,  that  the  emphasis 
on  “national  security”  embodied  in  the  present 
law  has  created  serious  abuses. 

Advocates  of  this  law  justify  its  restrictive 
provisions  on  the  grounds  that  they  keep  out 
spies,  saboteurs  and  those  who  would  use  force 
or  violence  to  change  our  institutions.  We  agree 
with  this  objective  but  feel  it  is  clear  that  the 
erection  of  elaborate  barriers  in  the  channels  of 
normal  immigration  does  little  to  accomplish  it. 
Such  persons  have  means  of  entering  the  country 
regardless  of  the  most  stringent  immigration  re¬ 
quirements. 

Further  the  inclusion  in  the  law  of  criteria 
directed  to  the  present  crisis  situation  and  in¬ 
volving  such  labels  as  “communist”,  “nazi”  or 
“fascist”  means  on  the  one  hand  that  hearsay 
and  rumor  tend  to  be  accepted  as  fact  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  these  labels  are  only  too  easily 
extended  to  include  non-subversive  but  uncon¬ 
ventional  ideas.  Thus  we  believe  that  while 
grounds  of  belief  or  association  are  not  without 
relevance  they  have  been  used  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  proper  weight  in  determining  whether 
a  person  fits  one  of  the  excludable  categories 
such  as  spies  and  saboteurs. 

More  basically,  we  believe  that  democracy 
will  not  be  preserved  primarily  by  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  may  espouse  different  ideologies 
but  rather  by  the  vigorous  application  of  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  at  home  and  abroad.  In  common 
with  freedom  of  speech  and  other  principles  of 
democracy,  this  kind  of  immigration  policy  in¬ 
volves  some  risk  but  we  think  less  risk  to  our 
country  than  the  opposite  policy. 


following  principles  in  regard  to  the  naturalization 


convictions  in  primarily  religious  terms. 

Conscientious  objectors  should  not  be  denied 
naturalization  because  they  are  unwilling  to  work 
in  war  industry.  The  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Service  is  now  interpreting  the  alternative 
naturalization  oath  as,  requiring  that  conscientious 
objectors  be  willing  to  work  in  war  industries 
before  they  may  become  naturalized  citizens.  We 
believe  the  law  should  be  clarified  in  this  regard. 


WHAT  THE  CONCERNED  CITIZEN  CAN  DO 


The  legislative  picture  indicates  that  substantial  changes  in  our  immigration  laws  cannot  be 
achieved  until  there  is  a  considerable  shift  in  public  opinion  which  can  reach  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
The  concerned  citizen  who  wishes  to  be  effective  in  this  area  can: 


1.  Obtain  the  facts  concerning  our  immigration  policy.  The  December  1955  FCNL  Washington 
Newsletter  contains  ccMisiderable  information  on  U.S.  Immigration  Policy.  One  of  the  best 
sources  is  the  Report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  “Whom 
We  Shall  Welcome”  (75<:  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.) 

2.  Inform  his  representatives  in  Congress  of  his  opinion  on  revision  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Act, 
especially  if  his  representatives  have  entered  Congress  since  its  enactment  in  1952. 

3.  Stimulate  public  interest  in  our  immigration  laws  through  letters  to  newspapers,  action  in  the 
various  civic,  fraternal,  or  professional  groups  to  which  most  people  belong. 

4.  Join  with  like-minded  individuals  who  are  also  interested  in  changing  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
One  such  organization  is  the  National  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Citizenship,  40  East  40th 
Street,  New  York  16,  New  York.  The  Committee  includes  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  leaders  in  other  church,  labor,  educational,  civic,  and  related  organizations. 

In  California  there  are  two  major  organizations,  the  Bay  Area  Committee  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  40  First  Street,  San  Francisco;  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Conference  on  Immigration  and  Citizenship,  1060  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 


This  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy  on  Immigration  and  Citizenship  is  a  supplement  to  the 
Statement  on  Legislative  Policy  1955-1956,  approved  by  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  at  its  Annual  Meeting  on  January  15-16,  1955. 

Both  Statements  are  issued  by  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.  They  are  not 
statements  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  whose  organization  is  not  adapted  to  the 
issuance  of  official  statements  for  the  Society  as  a  whole. 

Copies  of  the  full  Statement  on  Legislative  Policy  1955-1956  as  well  as  additional  copies 
of  this  Statement  on  Immigration  and  Citizenship  may  be  obtained  from: 

FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
104  C  Street,  N.E.  Washington  2,  D.  C. 

December  5,  1955 
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Comkttsed 

STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

1955-1956 


This  is  a  summary  of  a  longer  statement  ap¬ 
proved  in  principle  at  the  Annual  Meetings 
January  15-16,  1955,  Washington,  D.  C. 
•  The  longer  and  detailed  statement  may  be 
secured  upon  request.  •  F.C.N.L.  is  made  up 
of  representatives  appointed  by  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings  and  appointees-at-large. 
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PHrpose  and  Methods 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Friends  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Legislation  is  to  help 
members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
and  other  like-minded  citizens  to  increase 
their  understanding  of  the  issues  facing  the 
nation,  and  to  relate  their  religious  concerns 
to  the  shaping  of  political  decisions,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Congress. 

The  purpose  is  carried  out  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  practices  of  Friends  as  a  re¬ 
ligious,  not  a  political  body. 


FRIENDS  COMMlIfEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 


|I04  C  STREET,  N.E. 
WASHINGTON  2,  D.  C. 
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BASIC  POLICY 


/.  The  International  Community 

A.  Meet  Human  Needs 

B.  Support  the  U  N 

C.  Ease  International  Tensions 

D.  Disarm  Under  Enforceable  Law 

E.  End  Militarization  of  the  U.  S. 

F.  Remove  Trade  Barriers 


II,  The  National  Community 

A.  Develop  Sound  Immigration  Policy 

B.  Maintain  Freedom  of  Conscience 

C.  Preserve  Civil  Liberties 

D.  Advance  Civil  Rights 

E.  Improve  Congressional  Procedures 

F.  Promote  Economic  Well  Being 

G.  Promote  Health,  Education,  Welfari 

H.  Consider  Resources  as  Stewardship 

I.  Safeguard  Public  Morality 


ECONOMIC  AID  AND  REMOVAL 
OF  TRADE  BARRIERS 


Recognize  the  relationship  between  economic  and 
political  stability,  mutual  interchange  of  goods, 
and  world  peace. 

Extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Program  for  at  least 
five  years  and  strengthen  the  Trade  Ag^^eements 
Act. 

Support  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Find  ways  to  provide  local,  state  or  national  assist¬ 
ance  to  meet  hardship  in  communities  adversely 
affected  by  tariff  changes. 

Support  both  U.S.  and  U  N  technical  cooperation  and 
development  programs  for  those  underdeveloped 
areas  which  at  present  need  more  than  reduction 
in  trade  barriers  to  build  a  healthy  economy. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 
LAWS 

Make  constructive  changes  in  the  Walter-McCarran 
Immigration  Act  and  its  administration,  such  as: 

(1)  Replace  the  national  origins  system  with 
unified  quota 

(2)  Separate  enforcement  and  judicial  functions 
in  administration  of  the  Act 

(3)  Expedite  the  processing  of  visas 

(4)  Ease  restrictions  against  visitors  in  the 
fields  of  art,  science  and  professions 

Liberalize  the  provisions  and  administration  of  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1953. 

Provide  equal  treatment  for  naturalized  and  birth¬ 
right  citizens. 


MAINTAINING  FREEDOM  OF 
CONSCIENCE 

We  as  individuals  reaffirm  positions  taken  by  FCNL 
Executive  Committee  April  8,  1954,  and  by 
Scattergood  Conference  April  2-4,  1954. 

We  continue  our  opposition  to  loyalty  oaths  and  to 
the  granting  of  immunity  in  order  to  force 
testimony. 
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The  government  should: 

Protect  rights  of  conscience  in  legislation  and  in 
administrative  regulations. 

Give  broadened  recognition  to  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science  in  matters  of  immigration  and  naturali¬ 
zation. 

Maintain  freedom  of  thought,  speech  and  associa¬ 
tion,  and  preserve  constitutional  liberties. 

Review  and  revise  the  Federal  loyalty-security  pro- 
gram  in  order  to  protect  basic  liberties. 

Develop  fair  codes  of  procedure  for  investigating 
committees. 

Defeat  efforts  to  legalize  wire-tapping. 

Study  and  revise  the  Smith  Act  of  1940;  the  In¬ 
ternal  Security  Act  of  1950;  and  the  Communist 
Control  Act  of  1954. 

Protect  academic  freedom  and  oppose  use  of  the 
FBI  or  its  information  for  political  purposes. 


ADVANCE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Remove  the  poll  tax  and  all  forms  of  discrimination 
in  registration  and  voting  procedures. 

Make  lynching  and  related  forms  of  violence  Federal 
crimes. 

Prohibit  discrimination  and  segregation  based  on 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  orig;in. 

Establish  a  Federal  program  of  fair  employment 
practices. 

Respect  and  heed  the  rights,  opinions  and  desires  of 
American  Indians,  particularly  in  matters  of 
social  welfare,  tribal  property  rights,  and  re¬ 
source  development. 

Grant  home  rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
gfive  its  citizens  the  right  to  vote  and  have  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Congress. 

Grant  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  in  thii 
action  protect  Native  rights  in  Alaska. 

Work  for  needed  reforms  in  penal  and  mental  insti¬ 
tutions.  Abolish  capital  punishment. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PROCEDURES 

Develop  procedure  to  prevent  Senate  filibuster  by 
making  possible  ending  of  debate  by  majority 
vote  after  reasonable  time  to  debate  and  present 
all  sides  of  an  issue. 

Readopt  in  the  House  the  rule  whereby  a  committee 
chairman  may  bring  legislation  up  for  considers- 
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tion  on  the  floor  three  weeks  after  it  is  reported 
out  by  his  committee,  if  it  is  being  blocked  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

ECONOMIC  LIFE 

Rethink  in  the  light  of  religious  principles  how  we 
may  best  achieve  high  personal  development  in 
a  complex  economic  society. 

Enact  legislation  that  will  permit  individual  freedom 
yet  reconcile  conflicting  economic  forces  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  nation. 

Recognize  that  economic  security  requires  planning 
which  may  in  turn  limit  the  freedom  of  some 
individuals  in  the  interests  of  all. 

Uphold  the  right  of  people  to  organize  in  non-profit 
groups  such  as  consumer  cooperatives,  credit 
unions  and  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
prevent  discriminatory  taxes  against  such 
groups. 

Develop  measures  to  promote  just  settlement  of 
labor-management  disputes. 

Encourage  continuous  Federal  study  for  optimum 
employment  in  an  expanding  economy. 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE 

Recognize  the  need  for  Federal  and  State  aid  to 
supplement  local  assistance  programs  and  the 
desirability  of  high  and  uniform  welfare  stand¬ 
ards. 

Promote  effective  Federal  measures  to  maintain  pub¬ 
lic  health,  particularly  of  low  income  groups, 
with  safeguards  to  minimize  control  by  the 
central  government. 

Support:  voluntary  prepayment  and  cooperative 
health  plans;  public  health  research;  school 
health  programs;  and  public  aid  for  medical  and 
hospital  benefits,  with  safeguards  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals  free  choice  of  doctors  and  institutions. 

Bnact  Federal  aid  to  public  schools  and  public  school 
construction  with  supervision  to  prevent  diver¬ 
sion  or  misuse  of  funds,  but  with  educational 
policy  determined  by  local  and  state  agencies, 
free  from  military  control. 

Administer  federal  aid  on  the  college  level  through 
scholarships  or  loans,  free  from  “loyalty  oaths” 
or  priorities  in  military  research. 

-ontinue  policy  of  generous  deductions  for  religious, 
educational  and  philanthropic  contributions. 
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Encourage  public  and  cooperative  housing,  particu¬ 
larly  for  lower  income  and  minority  groups,  and 
for  slum  clearance. 

RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT 

Recognize  the  need  for  stewardship  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  in  use  of  public  and  private  land  and 
natural  resources. 

Develop  broader  educational  programs  for  conserva¬ 
tion  practices. 

Use  the  public  lands  to  promote  the  g^'eatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number. 

INTEGRITY  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 

Enact  legislation  desig^ied  to  alleviate  conditions 
which  foster  crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  break¬ 
down  in  family  life,  and  alcoholism. 

Recognize,  however,  that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
individual  responsibility  for  high  standards  in 
matters  of  personal  and  public  morality. 
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